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Compensation in War 


AR cares nothing about life and property. It strikes 
blindly, singling out victims at random. Some 
have to forfeit their lives, others lose their possessions, 


and yet more their incomes. It is the community’s duty, . 


so far as is practicable, to mitigate the effects of these 
haphazard‘ blows by spreading their burden. The agency 
upon whom the ultimate responsibility must fall for 
protecting individuals against indiscriminate hardship is 
the Government ; and the chief instrument to hand is 
money. 

Broadly, there are two ways in which civilians may be 
hit _by the war. They may be struck by enemy action in 
their persons or property, or their purses may be shortened 
by the economic upheavals of wartime. Both kinds of 
‘blow are inflicted by the war. If the community accepts 
responsibility for the one kind of casualty, it cannot, 
in justice, neglect the other. 

The principle of communal responsibility for the 
victims of bombing found statutory recognition in the 
Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, in the War 
Damage Act and in the War Risks Insurance Act. 
Generally speaking, where the risk affects the community 
as a whole, compensation is paid by the Government, 
but where it affects only a section of the community, it 
is borne jointly by that section and the Government, or 
entirely by the former. Thus the Personal Injuries Scheme 
provides for medical treatment for all civilians who have 





suffered war injuries and for injury allowances and dis- 
ablement benefits, as well as for payments to dependants 
during disablement or in case of death. The cost of the 
scheme, which is administered by the Ministry of 
Pensions, is borne by the Treasury—that is to say, by 
the community as a whole. The War Damage Act and 
Part II of the War Risks Insurance Act (dealing with the 
insurance of commodities) are, in a sense, counterparts 
of the Personal Injuries Scheme. Both these Acts provide 
for compensation in respect of loss of property caused 
by enemy action ; but there are interesting differences 
in administrative detail. The Commodities Scheme, while 
administered by the Government, is ‘financed by the 
owners of commodities in that the premiums collected 
from them are designed to pay for the losses sustained. 
Part I of the War Damage Act, providing for compensa- 
tion in respect of damage to property and land, is financed 
partly by property owners—though there is an anomalous 
discrimination between different classes of property 
owners—and partly by the Government, on a -fifty 
basis. Again, the Business Scheme of Part II of the Act, 
giving cover for plant, machinery and business equipment, 
is on a contributory basis. At the other end of the scale, 
there is the Private Chattels Scheme, also of Part II of 
the Act, which, like the Personal Injuries Scheme, pro- 
vides for compensation by the Government without con- 
tribution but with an upper limit, above which contribu- 
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tions are payable by persons who desire higher cover. 

Similarly, the Government has recognised the justice 
of paying compensation to individuals or institutions 
whose property has been requisitioned under the Defence 
Regulations. The basis and conditions of the requisition- 
ing of property were laid down in the Compensation 
(Defence) Act. The main principle of the Act is that, 
while the state takes the benefit of a depreciation in 
letting values, it gives no credit for any appreciation due 
to the war. Mr John W. Morris, K.C., who was asked 
to report on requisitioning a year ago, saw no reason why 
the state should pay an inflated value, but he agreed that 
there was more merit in the Contention that it should not 
pay a deflated value. There has been no consistency in 
the actual practice of the Government as between different 
kinds of requisitioned property. In the case of ships, for 
example, a special agreement with the shipowners has 
been made providing for a five per cent return on capital 
and five per cent for depreciation; for the railways, 
again, compensation is slightly above the pre-war level of 
profits. With the notable exception of ships, the property 
temporarily requisitioned by the Government is covered 
against damage or destruction through enemy action by 
the War Damage Act, which provides for physical 
restitution or, in certain cases, for financial compensation 
after the war on the basis of the market value of the 
property in March 1939. Ships are insured for their 
pre-war value—which, in contrast to compensation for 
destroyed buildings, is payable immediately after loss—as 
well as for their increased value since the outbreak of war, 
payable only after the war. 

Nor has there been uniformity of practice in the case 
of property purchased outright by the Government. 
Foreign exchange and securities have generally been taken 
over at current market prices, whether above or below 
the pre-war price. Owners of dollars requisitioned after 
the depreciation of the £ have reaped the benefit of the 
alteration in the. rate of exchange. The sale of Messrs 
Courtauld’s American subsidiary, the American Viscose 
Corporation, is an example where compensation has been 
paid well in excess of the amount realised by the sale: 
the compensation ultimately fixed by arbitration was more 
than double the amount obtained by the Treasury, though 
even that was held to take inadequate account of the 
potential, if problematical, earning power of the concern. 

As an article on Compensation in Practice by Mr 
Thomas Balogh in the current issue of the Bulletin of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics shows, the Government’s 
compensation policy bristles with inconsistencies in the 
case of persons who have been called up or directed to 
war work or of industries and individual firms which have 
become financial war casualties. Central and local govern- 
ment officials, if called up, continue to receive their former 


salaries. Many business firms, too, have adopted the policy - 


of making up the income of their called-up employees ; 
since salaries are allowable as an expense for taxation 
purposes, these payments are more often than not paid, 
in effect, by the state, either in whole or in part—and, 
in so far as they affect the costs of firms, they may be 
partly borne by the consumer in higher prices. But there 
are many members of the Forces whose pre-war incomes 
are not made up and who are dependent on their Service 
pay which, in spite of various allowances, is very often 
only a mere fraction of their former income. 

As a matter of principle, the Government has refused 
to accept any direct communal responsibility for financial 
war casualties among businesses. Two years ago Mr 
Churchill said : 

Damage by enemy action stands on a different footing 
from any other kind of loss or damage, because the 
nation undertakes the task of defending the lives and 
property of its subjects and taxpayers against assaults from 
outside. Unless public opinion and the judgment of the 
House were prepared to separate damage resulting from 
the fire of the enemy from all those other forms of war 
loss, and unless the House was prepared to draw the 
distinction very sharply between war damage by bomb 
and shell, and the other forms of loss which are in- 
curred, we could not attempt to deal with this matter ; 
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otherwise we should be opening up a field to which there 

would be no bounds. 

In manufacturing the need for direct Government 
assistance has as yet scarcely arisen, because the majority 
of trades affected by concentration schemes have been 
able to earn profits large enough to pay compensation to 
closed down firms. In general, compensation schemes have 
been arranged among the industries concerned privately, 
though a small number of industries which cannot switch 
over to war work and cannot continue to manufacture 
goods for civilians may be left with virtually no income 
at all. Their problem can hardly be solved without direct 
Government assistance. In any case, even the sectional 
schemes whereby the “runners ” raise a fund to defray 
the overhead and maintenance costs of the “closers ” 
ultimately involve the consumer and the Government with 
both as contributors ; the price paid by the consumer 
may be raised to the extent of the levy or the Government 
may receive less in taxation. 

There are many walks of life where there is not even 
provision for sectional pooling arrangements. Of these 
the retail trades are among the most important. Retailers 
unable to carry on just fall -by the wayside. Hitherto the 
number of casualties among them has been limited, 
because the value of total turnover, as distinct from its 
volume, has been fairly well maintained. But the rate 
of casualties is likely to grow next year, with the further 
reduction in the volume of sales and the extension of 
price control. Again, there are many service trades 
without sectional compensation schemes which have had 
a high rate of financial casualties in certain districts ; of 
these, seaside landladies are a stock example. Last, but 
not least, there are the investors whose gross income has 
been reduced by the adverse effect of war on the dividend 
paying capacity of the concerns in which they have a 
stake. 

To top it all, there has been, on the other side, a sub- 
stantial measure of “ betterment” for a large number of 
individuals, which can only be attributed to the war. As 
The Economist’s quarterly analyses of industrial profits 
show, business earnings, after allowing for EPT, have been 
stabilised ; wages and salaries, on the other hand, have 
registered a substantial increase, on the average. This 
makes the fate of the victims of war economy stand out 
still more. Fortunately, they are the exception rather 
than the rule; this is no reason why they should be 
neglected. Indeed, the fewer the financial war casualties, 
the easier it is for the community to come to their rescue. 

Perfect justice in war is impossible ;.but a measure of 
rough justice is practical politics. In spite of their defici- 
encies, the schemes designed to compensate individuals 
and institutions for losses caused by enemy action 
have achieved a measure of fairness. But the treatment of 
economic casualties still shows a degree of variation which 
it is‘hard to justify. In practice, the principle of com- 
pensation has been widely recognised. It is the extension 
and rounding-off of principles which have already been 
accepted piecemeal rather than the introduction of new 
ones, that is now needed. 

The need for compensation will not end with the war. 
As the remarkable Final Report of the Uthwatt Committee 
on Compensation and Betterment (Cmd. 6386) published 
on Thursday shows, it will also be a major problem in the 
post-war period when the task of social and economic 
reconstruction will overshadow all others. The Uthwatt 
Committee has produced an expert, authoritative, lucid 
and statesmanlike document, outlining the conditions that 
must be fulfilled if physical reconstruction and land 
development are to go forward in the national interest 
after the war. The purchase by the state of the develop- 
ment rights in all land outside built-up areas, and the 
actual acquisition of such land, as well as built-up sites, 
as and where required, together with a heavy tax on 
betterment: these are the essential preconditions of 
planned reconstruction and development. The principles 
of compensation for state interference with the use of 
private property laid down in this report (which will be 
discussed in detail in a subsequent article) are a model 
of practical justice. 
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Spain’s Plight 


AST week’s changes in the Spanish Cabinet are 
perhaps the most significant since General Franco 
formed his Government in August, 1939. They have given 
rise to the ‘usual wave of optimistic speculation. In the 
eyes of the world, Sefior Serrano Sufier has become 


identified with the predominance of Axis influence in 


Madrid, and now he has been dismissed. The deduction: 


is too easily drawn that German influence is on the wane ; 
and that General Franco has finally asserted the neutrality 
of Spain. But such an explanation outstrips the evidence. 
The fundamental determinants of Spanish foreign: policy 
remain unchanged. There are still German forces on the 


the shortage of bread is still acute. To a point, _ 


Pyrenees ; 

Germany is still able to guide the forei licy of S 

yet Hitler is still unwilling -to exp bit’ this ee 
by attempting to force Spain to go to war. The attitude 
of the Spanish Government on diplomatic issues is deter- 
mined oe ore ae will a so ean = the 
balance er in Wes or in estern 
Moditertaasen 1 is radically ‘al ah” 

The most reasonable interpretation of last weck’s 
Cabinet changes is that they represent, not a change- 
over in foreign policy, but a bold attempt by the Caudillo 
to achieve a working unity in domestic matters. It was 
clear from the start of the Franco regime that the Spanish 
victors of the civil war owed their unity to a common 
distaste for the Republic rather than to any positive agree- 
ment on matters of political theory and practice. The lines 
of division between the Falange, the Monarchists, the 
Traditionalists and the Army became apparent very early. 
The main problem of General Franco’s regime has been 
to maintain a common front between these divergent 
groups capable of supporting a stable government. Sub- 
merged and in the backgr » there remain many 
hundreds of thousands of supporters of democracy. 
Guerilla bands still hold out in the mountains. The ghost 


of the Republic has not been laid. In these circumstances, . 


the revival of political antagonisms within the cadres of 
the Right is untimely and unwise, to say the least ; and 
their intensification in recent months has led to 
a definite decline in internal solidarity. In his speech at 
Vigo at the end of August, the Caudillo discussed the 
matter frankly. 


All Spaniards must subordinate their egoisms and 
interests to Spain, great and free. . . . Complete unity 
in Spain is imperative. No purpose is served if we are 
strong in the military sphere and powerful industrially 
if our political unity fails. 


The recent crisis was no doubt brought to a head by 
the clash of personalities between Senor Suiier, a Falangist 


\f ar-time conditions have proved the advantages 
of appointing the ““Royal Exchange” as Executor 


‘ and president of the Falangist political junta or executive 


committee, and General Varela, the former Minister of 
War, who has recently drawn closer to the Monarchists. 
The Falangist bomb outrage at Bilbao, when General 
Varela narrowly escaped with his life, revealed that the 
feud had reached an advanced stage. The question was 
the line which General Franco would take. Clearly the 
existing set-up of the Cabinet had become unworkable. 
In the event, the Caudillo has taken steps against both 
factions. The resignations of both Sufier and Varela are 
accompanied by those of Senor Luna, the Vice-Secretary 
of the Falange, and Colonel Galarza, the former Minister 
of the Interior, of Monarchist ‘sympathies, General 
Franco remains impartial ; in effect, he cries “A plague 
on both your houses.” The vacated offices are filled with 
moderates. General Jordana and General Asensio, who go, 
respectively, to the Foreign Office and the War Ministry, 
are experienced soldiers. Don Blas Perez Gonzalez, the 
new Minister of the Interior, becomes a-member of the 
political junta of the Falange ; but the Caudillo, himself 
has taken up the presidency of this body. 
* The crisis was not caused simply by personal dif- 
ferences. The divergencies in policy between the extreme 
wing of the Falahge and the conservative elements in the 
Government, the Traditionalists and the Monarchists, are 
incompatible. An article on page 335 discusses in detail 
the recent evolution of Falangism with its growing 
emphasis on the need to achieve a national syndicalist 
revolution. On the other side, the reopening of. negotia- 
tions for the restoration of the monarchy have become 
an open secret. The Varela-Sufier struggle is symptomatic 
of a growing cleavage within the uneasy team of right 
wing parties which General Franco drives. Spain to-day 
is is only very nominally a one party state; and there 
is no guarantee that the elimination of a number of the 
most notable figures will stabilise the position. 

The internal struggle is not, of course, without its 
influence on foreign policy. Senor Sufier was notoriously 
willing to go to the limit in collaboration with the Axis. 
He was identified with the German standpoint and in 
the past has owed much of his influence to Axis support. 
But his-dismissal is evidence that the Germans have seen 
fit to dispense with his services rather than that Axis 
intrigue in Madrid has suffered an open reverse. Senor 
Sufier’s unpopularity, even among the staunchest sup- 
porters of General Franco’s regime, had become increas- 
ingly embarrassing to his German masters; and his 
removal from office does not necessarily run counser to 
Germany’s true interests in Spain. 

Spain remains a not unwilling member of: German- 
dominated Europe. But Spanish interests, for which the 
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Caudillo has consistently stood in the past three years, is 
predominantly to stay at peace. That Spain has not been 
torced into full belligerency is, of course, due solely to 
Axis calculations of expediency. Economic impoverish- 
ment in the peninsula would severely limit the benefits 
of occupation ; and Spain is already virtually integrated 
within the New Order. The receipt of positive assistance 
from Spain in the form of the Blue Division for service 
against Russia and of industrial raw materials has so 
far bought off more drastic interference by the Germans. 
The striking difference between the ability of Spain and 
of Portugal to play truly neutral and independent réles 
in the present struggle is, of course, the legacy of the 
Spanish civil war. In a sense, Spain was the first of the 
conquered. nations of Europe. The Germans have already 
fought their war in Spain ; and, as the reward for their 
intervention, they exercise the right to exploit Spanish 
resources for the Axis cause without further military 
effort. The price they pay for their intervention is the 
reduction of Spain’s material contribution to a minimum, 
because of its total and unrepaired economic collapse. 
Spain’s own counter to the preponderance. of German 
influence in Madrid and to the grave problems of starva- 
tion, mass unemployment and desperate housing shortage 
has been an attempt to foster the remaining trade links 
with thé outside world. The new Spanish-Argentine 
Trade Agreement, although only a temporary arrange- . 
ment, is the precursor to an attempt to foster a per- 
manently higher level of barter exchange between the 
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two countries. The agreement, signed in Buenos Aires 
carly this month, covers the exchange of goods to a value of 
some 150 million pesos. Argentina is to provide 
Spain with 1,000,000 tons of wheat and some tobacco, 
while Spain is to supply, within one year, 30,000 tons of 
iron and steel, within thirty months, two 9,000-ton 
merchant vessels and, in an ified time, one 
destroyer of the Cervantes class and supply facilities for 
60,000 tons of petrol. Even more important, the agree- 


. ment provides for reciprocal scaling down of import duties 


and the facilitation of trade by private interests in a long 
list of the products of the two countries. 

The situation in Spain remains extremely precarious. 
Territorial integrity is at the mercy of Germany and the 
requirements of high strategy. Economic recovery is 
dependent on the extent to which German exploitation 
can be sidetracked and trade connections forged with 
nations outside Europe. Political stabilityrin Madrid rests 
on General Franco’s ability to combine increasingly 


incompatible elements in his Government. The end | 


of the civil war brought no basis for stable government, 
for the Right wing factions are scarcely less difficult to 
run in harness than the Popular Front combinations of 
the Republic. The Cabinet reshuffle is just one more step 
in the struggle for stability ;*and it would be idle to 
speculate on its success. But one thing is certain ; that 
both the foreign and economic problems are unaffected 
by the removal of Sufier and Varela. They remain as 
obdurate as ever. 


Restraint of Retailing 


& HAT is notable among British consolidations 
and associations is not their rarity or weak- 
ness so much as their unobtrusiveness.” The quotation 
is from the report of the Committee on Trusts which 
sat after the last war. Now the trend is not even un- 
obtrusive. It is blatant. Both industry and trade are 
strongly clutched by “consolidations and associations.” 
Except in certain sections of heavy and large-scale in- 
dustry, monopoly in the sense of the sovereignty over 
_ the entire market by a single producer or supplier may 
indeed be rare. But monopoly in the sense of a working 
policy to restrict competition and to control both supplies 
and prices, determined by an association of the largest 
and most influential firms, is rife. The pervasive influence 
of quasi-monopoly of this kind is a political as well as 
an economic phenomenon of the first importance. Before 
the war, restrictive cartels and associations were in- 
creasingly given the blessing of the state ; after the war, 
it is the avowed purpose of the private monopolists and 
their associations, in their pleas for industrial self-govern- 
ment, ordered trade and “ just ” prices, that the economic 
activities of this country should be controlled by cor- 
porations with the tacit or explicit sanction of the law 
itself. There is no more important task in post-war policy 
than the state’s duty to devise ways and means of arrest- 
ing this trend which, if successful, will distort democracy 
no less than it already restrains trade. ~ 
It has been the life-work of Professor Hermann Levy 
to be a bloodhound in these matters. A third of a century 
has elapsed since Professor Levy revealed how the in- 
dustrial combination of producers had become a charac- 
teristic feature of free trade Britain ; now, in his latest 
book,* he shows that trade associations of distributors 
have come to dominate retail trade, despite its multiplicity 
. Of traders and its appearance of super-abundant com- 
petition. The burden of his new book is that 
Quasi-monopoly organisation is no longer confined to 
industry; it has invaded retail trade, and has been 
fostered by manufacturers’ organisations so far as the 
latter have been in a position to link up cartels with retail 
* Retail Trade Associations. 
Paul. 265 pages. 15s. 


By Hermann Levy. Kegan 


trade associations to uphold or introduce price fixing 
agreements and trade practices. 


Professor Levy sketches the morphology of retail trade 
associations in scholarly detail. Their aim is to regulate 
competition between their members and outside traders. 
‘The effect of their activities is to “limit the access of 
traders to producers and of consumers to traders.” They 
impose their will by the familiar weapons of the stop- 
list and the boycott. 

More and more, retail trading has become the mass 
distribution of standardised goods. More and more, it 
is carried on by large-scale units, the department store, 
the chain store, the multiple and the co-operative. The 
key to the growth of retail trade associations is this growth 
of the big firm because of the increased scale of retail 
operations. Small shopkeepers are still, by numbers, vastly 
in the majority; but the big firm, which is the small 
shopkeepers’ rival, is also almost invariably the leader 
of the trade association which, by one means or another, 
determines the conditions on which the small man must 
carry on his business. The unit of retailing is still small, 
on the average, but control is concentrated. There are 
many thousands of dairymen in London ; but, in normal 
times, two huge firms and the co-operatives dictate the 
terms on which milk is sold. In many trade associations, 
the interests of large manufacturers, allied to those of 
big retailers, are overwhelming and decisive. The trade in 
tobacco, motor-cars and proprietary articles, for instance, 
is stringently ruled by a powerful few ; prices are fixed 
and heavy penalties are enforced for infringement. 


The sanction against. offenders is, at bottom, always 
the same—the withholding of supplies. In the old days, 
the retailer bought and sold as an independent trader. 
Now the suppliers of the goods which he must stock are 
organised to control his business. He must steck these 
goods because large-scale publicity has created a “con- 
sumer insistence” for them. The characteristic feature 
of the new retailing is the branded article, for which 
mass-advertising has created a special reputation. It 1s 
because the shopkeeper’s choice of stock has been limited 
by these means that the manufacturer can follow him 
into his shop to dictate the prices he charges. He must 
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be content with the margin of discount allowed him. 

Restraint goes further than the fixing of prices and 
margins. Competition is restrained in many trades by 
the banning of new entrants. In the newspaper trade, a 
distance limit is enforced to prevent the number of sellers 
in a given area from growing ; in the motor and book 
trades, newcomers must satisfy the association that they 
possess certain financial and other qualifications. All 
these are remarkably repressive powers to be exercised 
by private bodies; an argument that restrictions like 
these are needed for orderly and efficient trading was 
answered long ago by Adam Smith. 

The pretence that corporations are necessary for the 
better government of trade is without any foundation. 
The real and effectual discipline which is exercised over 
the workman is not that of his corporation, but that of 
his customers. ‘ 

The war has given a marked fillip to quasi-monopoly 
in trade as well as in industry. It is the business of the 
state in wartime to restrain trade. The policies of private 
monopolists become public programmes. Prices are con- 
trolled, shops licensed and distance limits imposed against 
new traders. Wartime rules and regulations require the 
use Of trade associations for their administration. This 


stimulus has not gone unappreciated by the trade asso-. 


ciations. They frankly wish to build upon this wartime 
foundation a post-war regime of rule by corporations. 

It is unhelpful to emulate King Canute. It is inevitable 
that retail trade should increasingly take on the large- 
scale aspect of all contemporary economic activities. It 
is natural and perfectly proper that traders should seek 
to band together for the furtherance of their interests. 
Customers must be left quite free to prefer branded and 
fixed-price articles for their convenience. The tide cannot 
be turned back. But there is no reason why trade associa- 
tions should be permitted, by the tacit or open connivance 
of the law, to possess the legislative, administrative and 
even judicial functions they already exercise and wish to 


Service 


—- has hardly been done to the valuable 
Markham Report on conditions in the women’s 
Services which was published last week. The flowers of 
its literary style, admittedly unusual in a document of 
this kind, and the high and worthy sentiments of the more 
general passages on the merits of education, have been 
singled out for special praise. But the notable shrewdness 
with which the Committee has realised that conditions 
of life in the Services must be determined by conditions 
of work, and not vice versa, has gone almost unrecognised. 
The truth is that the public is too accustomed to discuss 
the problems of women in the Services as if they were, 
say, patients in hospital, pupils at school, guests in hostels, 
prisoners in gaol or even the inmates of asylums ; the 
fact that they are, first and foremost, auxiliary members 
of the Army, the Navy or the Air Force is far too little 
heeded. , 

The purpose of the Auxiliary Services is to release 
serving men for other duties. Their dominating aim must 
be the efficient performance of the Service duties they 
take over. In order to perform efficient work, they must 
be, not only well trained and well led, but also reasonably 
well housed, well fed, well clothed and well doctored. 
That is as far as the question of living conditions can 
logically be taken if these women are to make their full 
contribution to the war effort in the station to which they 
have been called. The Markhani Committee fully realises 
this, which is the greatest virtue of its report. Its com- 
ments on the organisation of the three Services, on the 
economy of effort and personnel which can be secured 
by extending the system of “ component ” or mixed units, 
on the replacement of men by women in headquarters 
posts and on the need for severe sanctions for women’s 
discipline, are.sound and practical. They put first things 
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extend. The old common law doctrine of restraint of 
trade can and should be given the life of which it has 
been sapped during the past generation. The easy argu- 
ment that the agreements by which this protectorate over 
retailing is maintained are freely entered into by indi- 
vidual traders who have their livelihood to find omits 
to notice that the consuming public is not a party to 
these restrictive measures, but a victim. It ignores, too, 
that for private associations to possess the coercive power 
which is represented by stop-lists and boycotting is 
wholly contrary to public policy. j 

Professor Levy, whose book is a signal contribution 
to the economics of democracy, has defined the goal of 
trade associations. 

It aims at a change of the entire structure of retail 
trade by the institution of a comprehensive and strict 
system of rules relating to entrants into the trade and 
the specific duties of every member of the trade in his 
professional behaviour ; it sets out prices or margins ; it 
bases the right to exercise a trade on rigid qualification 
tests ; it limits shops ; and it imposes almost destructive 
fines where the rules are not obeyed. 

Such an imperium in imperio is intolerable. The tech- 
nique to combat monopoly has still to be worked out in 
effective practice ; when it is found, it will probably be 
a compound of provisions for open and accurate account- 


_ing, legislative measures against abuses and executive 


agencies to track down and disclose malpractices, such as 
the tribunal suggested by Professor Levy. But the duty of 
the democratic state is already plain: first, to give no 
more extra-governmental power to trade associations ; 
secondly, to take away from the associations the extra- 
governmental powers which they have already been 
allowed to assume ; and thirdly, to punish with the utmost 
rigour all trade practices which restrain the commerce 
by which the nation lives and restrict the freedom of 
every citizen to buy or work at will. The very stuff of 
democratic freedom is involved. 


Women 


first. Within this framework of duty, the report describes 
the standard of living conditions to be sought as one of 
spartan decency ; the object is to lay down minimum 
conditions which are practicable, according to the 
exigencies of the Service, and then to see that these 
standards are generally applied and enforced. 


It is this compliance with standards which is the key- 
point. Rightly, the Markham Committee has fastened 
upon the chain of responsibility from the Service Depart- 
ments to the unit officers as the crucial factor. Everything, 
the report contends, turns upon the officers ; “ to care for 
their women properly” is the primary duty—a duty 
which applies, not simply to the company and section 
officers which the report seems to have chiefly in mind, 
but also to the higher women commanders with group 
or regional responsibilities, a minority of whom may be too 
reluctant to impose their authority for fear of prejudicing 
their position in relation to the men officers with whom 
they and their subordinates have to work. The suggestion 
of the Markham Committee that the number of inspectors 
on the staff of the ATS should be increased, and that 
inspections should be freely made without prior notice, 
goes to the root of this problem of translating precept 
into practice. It might well have been accompanied by a 
recommendation that explicit responsibility should be laid 
upon the higher women officers, and not simply upon 
the lower women officers who are directly in day-to-day 
contact with troops, to see that minimum standards are 
not evaded. Indeed, it is probably a weakness of the 
Markham Report that it seems to throw too much 
emphasis upon the responsibility of junior officers, which 
is necessarily restricted by the importance and self- 
importance of the commissioned men with whom they 
work, and too little upon senior women officers who 
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sometimes tend too easily to fall into the routine of 
military administration and headquarters life. 
Nevertheless, the Markham Committee cannot be 
criticised when it lays its emphasis upon the importance 
of officer personnel. Indeed, the crucial réle of all officers 
and the importance of their basic responsibility for the 
well-being, as well as for the efficiency, of their troops, 
is a truism which applies to all the Services, male or 
female. The great difficulty in the case of the women’s 
Services has been their rapid rate of expansion. The 
supply of officers has had to be “evolved and maintained 
in circumstances of acute pressure.” The Markham Com- 
mittee repeats that more should be recruited from the 
ranks and that more specialists should be brought in with 
almost direct commissions. Actually, their suggestions 
boil down to the common-sense recommendation that the 
net should be cast as widely as possible in the most selec- 
tive way ; by implication, the haphazard recruitment of 
officers for social, personal or other reasons is repudiated. 
But even the Markham Committee does not seem to see 
quite straight in this matter. From their investigations, 
its members have become, not unnaturally perhaps, very 
apprehensive of the “new barbarism,” which produces 
among young people, and especially among young women, 
an “ indifference to education” and an “abysmal ignor- 
ance of national and international affairs.” They tend as 
a result to put what seems to be an exaggerated value 
upon the qualifications given by merely academic educa- 
tion. They would admit one year at a university as a 
sufficient qualification for commissioned rank, equivalent 
to the qualifications possessed by what they call “a woman 
of good personality, capable in her own sphere, domestic, 
industrial, business or professional ” ; and in the training 
of officers, they would replace much of the present factual 
instruction in Service technique by what they describe, 
somewhat broadly, as “talks with older and maturer minds 
who can open up vistas of thought previously unrealised 
and unexplored.” The fact is that the only possible basis 
for producing the “ efficient and understanding officers ” 
for which the Markham Report so rightly calls is contact 
with and understanding of the troops themselves ; and 
it is an error, much resented by efficient and experienced 
junior officers, to appoint young women with the con- 
ventional educational qualifications directly to relatively 
high ranks, whether as education officers or not. 
_ The concern of the Markham Committee for education 
in all its aspects is understandable and welcome. If the 
women in the Services can, at the same time as they per- 
form their Service duties with’ efficiency, be made into 
better citizens or more sober and more righteous females, 
it will indeed be a valuable contribution to the common 
weal. But this is no more true of the women in the 
Services than it is, say, of girls in factories—or, indeed, 
of men and women alike in war jobs everywhere. It is not 
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insistence of war demands it. Nor is it a reasonable view 
of education or religion or culture or what you will that 
regards these as doses which can be given by a kind of 
inoculation. The suggestion that officers’ training courses 
should be extended by two weeks, and that good civilian 
lecturers should be brought in to provoke thought and 
arouse intellectual curiosity, in order to “broaden the 
mental horizon” of would-be officers, appears vastly to 
over-simplify the problem. Education is a process which’ 
comprehends every aspect of the individual’s experience ; 
and it is surprising to find in so admirable a report even 
a hint of the fallacy that “leaders” can be made by 
prescription and short courses of instruction. 

This is not to say that the proposals of the Markham 
Committee concerning the uses of education should not 
be closely studied and, where possible, applied. It is 
rather to suggest that too sharp a dichotomy is: accepted 
between the work of these women and their educational 
rights and duties. Actually, these are parts of the same 
whole ; and there can be no better basis for an improve- 
ment in the mental and moral stature of the rank and file 
than the consciousness of work well and truly done. 
Indeed, the Committee might well have laid much more 
stress even than they have done upon the central impor- 
tance of these women’s jobs, not only in their present 

‘contribution to the war effort, but also in their future 
contribution, as housewives and workers, to the society 
to which they belong. There are a few women in high 
Service positions who are so obsessed by the present fear 
of creating jealousy among men against the women who 
are “ usurping ” their work and by the further dread that 
a generation of women may be being uced who will 
be “unwomanly” that they still fail to see that the 
key to the development of self-respect and self-reliance 
among Service women is to concentrate on their capacity 
to perform vital duties with efficiency. One extract from 
a speech which, according to rumour, was recently made 
by a high woman officer to a group of officer cadets is 
perhaps revealing: 

If you come to me and say that you have done better 
than Mabel, I will say: “Well done.” But if you come to 
me and say that you have done better than Tom, I 
will be angry, because it is not possible. 

The quotation may be misleading or inexact. But if 
there is even the suspicion of a deliberate inculcation of 
a sense of inferiority, the education (using the word in 
its truest sense) of the officers and auxiliaries of the 
women’s Services as better and more valuable citizens 
must be seriously held back. It has been sufficiently 
proved that Service women can do Service jobs 


_ efficiently, often as well as men and often better. The 


a Service problem but a problem of society, and the bulk - 


of the difficulties experienced in this respect in the 
Services are due to society’s earlier failures. But in the 
Services -as in the war factories, the job’s the thing ; the 


real gain to them and to the community of their war 
experience will come from their learning to do a job 
properly and doing it without inhibitions of this kind. 
The nation owes a debt to its Service women, which it 


’ can best repay by securing for them the conditions of 


work, the conditions of living—and the conditions of 
pay—which are their due. 
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NOTES OF 


Mr Churchill’s tale of his eastern journey on Tuesday 
in the House of Commons was the fullest, and in some 
ways the most encouraging, statement on the war for a 
long time. It was encouraging for the glimpse it gave of 
an active strategy in the making. The’ Anglo-American 
meeting in London last July, which presumably met to 
work out the details of the plans made earlier by the 
Prime Minister and the President, may have ushered in a 
new stage in the conduct of the war by the Allies. The 


Second Front, wherever it may fall, is plainly in train, 


though its timing and direction must remain uncertain. 
The attack on Dieppe Mr Churchill deéScribed as a 
“reconnaissance in force,” a “hard, savage clash” of the 
kind likely to become increasingly numerous “as _ the 
moment of full-scale operations approaches.” The air 
bombardment of German Europe, with the notable aid 
already of high-flying American Fortresses, is going 
steadily on its set way. Ships, men, supplies and aircraft 
are mustering at many points for action. In the Far East, 
there are the beginnings, through the air and sea successes 
of American and Australian forces, of the process of re- 
storing Allied power in the Pacific. In a sense, Mr 
Churchill’s journey can be described as a Second Front in 
itself. He went everywhere and saw everybody ; at Cairo 
he ordered a fresh start. But Mr Churchill was frank as 
well as encouraging. The war at sea is going somewhat 
better, but still very badly—the Prime Minister might 
have added that, in many ways, raw material difficulties are 
worse than ever. The critical campaign of the war, over- 
shadowing all other operations, is the one in Russia; and 
Stalin and his colleagues have not been satisfied that 
Britain and the United States have done enough to take 
the weight off Russia. Mr Churchill’s mission to Moscow 
was to clear away doubts. He believes that he has done 
this. He believes that.the Anglo-American war plan will 
prove in deeds that the Allies are determined to come to 
the aid of Russia 


as quickly as possible without regard to sacrifices and losses 
involved so long as the contribution is towards victory. 


But deeds alone will tell. It is to be hoped that the newly 
formed Army of Persia will be fully free to fight beside the 
Russians in the defence of the Caucasus; if the Russians 
were defeated it is unlikely that this force could hold 
Bock alone. In Africa, Rommel must be beaten, and not 
merely held, if the use of shipping to take 50,000 fresh 
troops and equipment to Egypt is to seem justified in 
Russian eyes. Stalin, as -Mr Churchill has discovered, 
has no illusions—but he does believe firmly in a 
Second Front. It was a great pity that the situation should 
have been reached where the bona fides ‘of the Anglo- 


. American war effort was doubted in Russia. The accord 


between Britain and the United States is now so un- 
precedentedly close that there is every reason for drawing 
Russia, too, so closely into the network of Allied decision 
that this kind of misunderstanding can never recur. So 
long as Stalin—or, indeed, General Chiang Kai-shek—seem, 
in terms of consultation and weight in Allied counsels, to 
be associates rather than Allies, the gears of Allied war- 
making will remain liable to slip. 


* * * 


Nothing to Say 


There has been much talk about the fact that the two 
days’ debate on war policy, which was to have followed the 
Prime Minister’s statement on the war, petered out in a 
few hours. The most common explanation is that Members 
were fully satisfied. by what the Prime Minister said. In a 
sense, this is true; most of the questions which had been 
in the minds of ordinary MPs were answered. But it is 
not a sufficient explanation. If the House was satisfied, it 
was the duty of the Prime Minister’s former critics to get 
up and say so, simply as a matter of decent political pro- 
priety. If, on the other hand, they were not satisfied, it 
would have been helpful to the democratic people of this 
country to know why some reservations still persisted in 
the minds of certain of their representatives after the Prime 
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Minister had said his say. It almost appears as if the new 
definition of the réle of Parliament in wartime, with which 
Mr Churchill has seemed to be playing for some time, is 
beginning to have some effect. This is not happening be- 
cause of any pressure from Mr Churchill or his colleagues. 
Indeed, Sir Stafford Cripps expressed himself disgusted 
with Members’ dereliction of their duty on Tuesday. More 
likely, the reason is that the present superannuated House of 
Commons is much too tired, and too light in weight, to 
do its job properly, constructively and responsibly, through 
all weathers. In his speech on Tuesday, Mr Churchill drew 
attention to the difference between his position and that of 
President Roosevelt and Premier Stalin ; he, as he put it, - 
is “liable to dismissal at a moment’s notice by a simple 
vote,” and—Mr Churchill made this quite plain—he can 
only do his wartime job if his plenary powers are con- 
tinuously renewed. For some time, Mr Churchill has argued 
that, since all parties are represented in the Cabinet, and 
since there is no alternative government, which is usually 
the mainspring of parliamentary debate and procedure, most 
criticism is out of place, and no more than the carping of 
individuals. It would be unfortunate if this view were to 
prevail, and if the Commons were to surrender the duties 
and responsibilities to which on other occasions Mr 
Churchill hi has paid eloquent tribute. It is, of course, 
true that the present position gives an opportunity for 
cantankerous critics or careerists to advertise their personal 
discontents. But it is even more true that, if the parlia- 
mentary method is to be preserved, a strong, respon- 
sible, constructive gand critical opposition is essential 
—even in wartime—not to turn out the Government, which 
would be fantastic, but to help the Government on its way 
to victory, and to make certain that no undertone in public 
opinion goes unheard at Westminster. 


* x * 


Distinctly Satisfactory 


Pressed, the Prime Minister admitted to the Commons 
that the situation in Egypt after the repulse of Rommel’s 
recent attack was “distinctly satisfactory.” Mr Wendell 
Willkie, who has been on tour in the Middle East on - 
President Roosevelt’s behalf, has called last week’s battle— 
which he claims resulted in the destruction of about 40 per 
cent. of Rommel’s first-line tank force, as “a resounding 
victory.” General Smuts has laid stress upon the crucial 
importance of North Africa in Allied strategy and logistics. 
Mr Willkie believes, so it is reported, that the Second Front 
may start eventually in Italy or the Balkans, while General 
Smuts is convinced that the most obvious quick contribution 
which the Allies can make in Russia’s aid is the clearing 
of North Africa and the Mediterranean. For the moment, 
Mr Churchill is content to say that Egypt is now safe for 
several months—which is not enough, if a genuinely 
offensive strategy by the Allies is now starting, and if the 
mass of shipping supplies and men used to nourish the Nile 
Delta is to be justified by its works. Unlike last time, 
Rommel has not come on again after his initial reverse, 
which now appears plainly as a major setback for him. 
So far, a wise reticence has been preserved by the military 
authorities on the spot. They have made no attempt to 
define their victory in quantitative terms ; but. they must 
be well satisfied with the way in which their defensive 
system, organised against precisely the out-flanking and 


* encircling tactics which Rommel again adopted, threw the 


invader back decisively. On the other hand, again differ- 
ently from earlier campaigns, there has not yet been any 
follow up by the victor in the first round; Rommel has 
not yet been thrown back in the usual shuttlecock way to 
Tobruk or Benghazi. The biggest battle of all has pre- 
sumably still to come. But two things are clear: first, that 
Mr Churchill’s conferences in Cairo may mark the begin- 
ning of a new and possibly luckier phase of the North 
African fighting ; and, secondly, that if the good fortune 
which may be hoped for prevails, the next battle may be, 
as it should be, the beginning at the eastern end of the 
North African front of a campaign, not only to open the 
Mediterranean, but also to uncover the soft underside of 
German Europe. 
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Backs to the Volga 


All that the Prime Minister would say on Tuesday 
about the war in Russia was to point to the date. At the 
end of the second week of September, for all his successes, 
the enemy is still frustrated. The Russians counter-attacked 
last week-end against the German Kletskaya pincer attack- 
ing Stalingrad from the north-west. Over the week-end, the 
fighting there went in favour of the defenders, and the Ger- 
man reply, when it came, was in the centre of the offensive 
arc due west of the city, where the Russians were forced to 
give some ground. The defence goes on, desperate, spirited 
and incredible, with complete lack of freedom of manceuvre 
and with enemy superiority in the air. The failure to 
reduce the city last week is causing the German propa- 
gandists some difficulty. Bock’s troops have been fighting 
in the narrow sector between the Don elbow and the 
Volga since the first week of August without decisive 
success, and the tenacity of the defenders has surprised even 
the victors at Kerch, Kharkov and Sebastopol. On the 
Black Sea and Caucasus fronts, early and optimistic German 
statements have also had to be modified. Novorossisk and 
Grozny remain in Russian hands, although the former is 
gravely threatened, and may be partially occupied. In the 
central sector, between Rzhev and Kaluga, General Zhukov 
is attacking in force, and slowly gaining ground. For the 
last week, no conclusive results have been achieved on any 
of the four battle fronts. The great strategic, economic 
psychological issues which hang on the fate of Stalingrad 
are undetermined. The city’s plight has become no less 
grave. But German reports from the front show that the 
first signs of autumn are already in the air. The priceless 
time which the defenders of Stalingrad have won, and the 
cost which they have inflicted, are already having their 
repercussions in the Reich. The German need to take 
Stalingrad, to sever the Russian ies, to free the way 
perhaps for a northward movement against Moscow, or for 
operations further afield, and to eliminate the possibility of 
counter-attacks against their offensive salient, is very 
pressing. The situation remains critical for both parties, and 
marks a climax. 


Bottlenecks 


Whatever plans have been laid by the United Nations 
for the deployment of their strength in the next critical 
campaigns, transport is still the obstacle to generous plan- 
ning. The Prime Minister has told the House of Commons 
that it was difficult to make the Russians comprehend the 
difficulties of ocean transport, a problem which may have 
arisen in part from doubts in Moscow as to whether the 
shipping available for war supplies was yet distributed 
or allocated in the most effective way. The shipping con- 
sumed by the Middle East, apart from aid to Russia, might 
well be a subject for controversy, in spite of the undoubted 
fact that, if North Africa can be rolled up, this tonnage 
will have earned very ample dividends, according to any 
-criterion—and in spite of the fact also that, if Egypt 
had been lost, the difficulties and dangers of Russia, and, 
indeed, of India and China as well, must have been much 
multiplied. Again, it might be argued, especially this time 
by the Americans, that the predominant influence of meat 
farmers in British agricultural policy and practice still 
prevents this country from working out the food policy 
which would be most economical of shipping. There are 
these arguments within the framework of the tonnage avail- 
able. But the outstanding fact is that the tonnage available 
is not enough to transfer the full strength of the Allies from 
factory to front. The First Lord of the Admiralty, as well 
as the Prime Minister, has spoken about the shipping posi- 
tion. Mr Churchill’s statement that the months of July and 


August showed a definite improvement in merchant losses ‘ 


on the mortths that went before does not quite square with 
reports from America that July was the worst month yet— 
unless Mr Churchill’s remarks referred to the sinking of 
British and British controlled vessels only. But, it seems to 
be an undisputed fact that the rate of construction of new 
merchant ships by the United Nations is now in excess of 
the rate of sinkings ; for the moment at least, the total fleet 
available to the Allies is not dwindling, as it was for a period 
in spite of the output of American shipyards. It is another 
encouraging sign that the destruction of enemy submarines 
has been more frequent than at any former period in the 
war. But, and Mr Churchill made this quite plain, sinkings 
of submarines have not nearly kept pace with the construc- 
tion of new submarines; the bombing of German ship- 
building yards has still not affected the output and assembly 
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of U-boats sufficiently to prevent a steady increase, in 
spite of losses, in the U-boat fleet. This means that the 
danger at sea will remain at a peak for a considerable time 
to come. The protection of merchantmen, especially in 
American waters, is vastly better than it was some months 
ago. A heavy toll will be taken of all attackers. But, in 
spite of the rising output of Allied shipyards, shipping 
bottlenecks will remain. Production and strategy will both 
be narrowed by it; and the raw material position, made 
more serious by the loss of Far Eastern supplies, by the 
mounting demand of Allied war factories, and by the rela- 
tive inexperience of Allied technologists in the economical 
use of materials, and the development of substitutes, will 
continue to be a drag and hindrance. 


x * * 


‘The Pool 


A key fatt in the progress of the war is the immense 
shipbuilding capacity of the United States. It is so impor- 
tant that it tends to obscure the fact that the British mer- 
chant fleet is still very much larger than the American. 
When Notes were exchanged between the British and 
United States Governments last week, stating the basis on 
which lend-lease aid is given by this country to the Ameri- 
can war effort all over the world, some illustrations were 
given of the kind of assistance which this country has so 
far rendered ; and high in the list is the lend-leasing of 
merchantmen. In January, the United Nations pledged 
themselves to employ their full resources in the prosecution 
of the war against the common enemy. In February, they 
pledged themselves to pool those resources in order to make 
the most effective use of them at the points where they can 
be most effectively applied. Since the beginning of the 
year, a series of boards has been set up fo pool the raw 
materials, food, finished: munitions, industrial capacity and 
ships of Britain and the United States. The reciprocal lend- 
lease procedure, which has now been rounded off, is ancil+ 
lary to this process of joint planning and physical pooling. 
It is designed to balance the accounts between the two coun- 
tries as far as possible in mutual aid so as to reduce the 
need for currency offsets to a minimum. It is no longer true 
to speak of lend-lease simply in terms of American aid. In- 
deed, even before Britain was in a position to match Ameri- 
can aid by the transfer of supplies and services in the re- 


verse direction, the British Empire had paid cash for a 


considerably greater value of American goods and services 
than had been allocated under the Lend-Lease Act. 
Now the whole process is on a basis of mutual 
aid; American forces in Britain, in Australia or in 
New Zealand (separate Notes last week covered these 
two Dominions) will receive supplies and_ services 
free of charge; and in America itself, and elsewhere 
where military works are in progress, British materials 
and British devices are already in use on a _ con- 
siderable scale, with barrage balloons on the Pacific Coast, 
anti-aircraft guns on the Atlantic Coast and British defen- 
sive devices everywhere where American forces are to be 
found. The essence of lend-lease is not, as some glib minds 
have suggested, the application of the principle of some- 
thing-for-nothing to international trade. It is rather the 
application of two other principles: that financial considera- 
tions should never be permitted to stand in the way of 
the interchange of goods and services ; and that, at bottom, 
the principle of payment is goods for goods. A strict account 
is being kept on the British and American sides; but, in 
the case of all the United Nations, the only price they really 
require for the effort they are jointly making is the defeat 
of the enemy. 


* * * 


Sauve qui Peut 


The round-up of Jews which has been going on in 
both occupied and unoccupied France since the middle of 
July is still in full swing, and has been extended to include 
non-Jewish naturalised Frenchmen. The pretext is ap- 
parently the, need to make up the quota of French labour 
required for use in Germany, on which there is a very 
large deficit. And there is no evidence that Laval has found 
the proposal unwelcome. 'The German and Vichy Govern- 
ments appear, however, to have overlooked the funda- 
mental fact that France is not Germany. In Germany, it is 
apparently possible to subject Jews to inhuman brutality, to 
deport them, and to break up their families without kindling 
burning resentment. In Germany, the Churches can ap- 
parently be relied upon not to take up the issue. “The 
events of the past six weeks have, however, raised French 
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resentment against the occupying power, and against the 
Vichy collaborationists, to a high pitch. In numerous cases, 
the French authorities Have refused to carry out the distaste- 
ful orders. General de St. Vincent, the military governor of 
Lyons, was dismissed at the end of August for non-com- 
pliance, and riots have been reported’ from this district. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy, supported by a protest 
from the Vatican, have also taken a strong line, and 
numerous priests are in trouble with the authorities. The 
whole incident displays a curious lack of foresight on the 
part of the German Government, since many of the un- 
fortunate beings now deported to Germany and eastern 
Europe were driven from Germany in the course of the 
last few years. Their persecution will have served the vital 
purpose of bringing home to many of the relatively sheltered 
Frenchmen of the unoccupied zone something of the horror 
of German domination—and something of the moral prosti- 
tution of collaboration. 


* * * 


Trade Unions Together 


The keynote of the opening days of this year’s meeting 
of the Trades Union Congress, apart from a strongly 
phrased, needless and somewhat inappropriate excursion by 
the President into the current controversy about the nature 
of the German people, has been the manifestation of a 
strong desire for working-class unity and for bringing the 
machinery of the trade union movement up to date, in 
order that it may play a more effective part in the conduct 
of affairs. The resolution put forward by the National 
Union of Railwaymen, requesting the General Council to 
report to the next Congress on the structure of its affiliated 
unions, with a view to determining “where competition 
and overlapping exist, where such structure is uneconomic, 
and where policy is diverse within an industry,” was 
vigorously opposed by Sir Walter Citrine, on the ground 
that it was impracticable ; but it received considerable sup- 
port, especially from some of the larger industrial unions. 
These urged the labour movement to put its own house in 
order first ; to present a united front in negotiations with 
capital ; and to adapt itself to the conditions and require- 
ments of modern, large-scale industrial technique. The 
fact that no fewer than 232 unions attended the Congress, 
many of them representing less than 1,000 members, is in 
itself an indication of the sectionalism that prevails today. 
The defeat of the railway workers’ resolution, although 


by an unexpectedly small majority, means that this sec- - 


tionalism, with inter-union competition and feuds about 
lines of demarcation; will continue to rob the movement 
of its full potential strength. The same evidence of a desire 
to mobilise the greatest possible force was shown in Mon- 
day’s discussion. The appeal to let bygones be bygones, and 
to reaffiliate the Chemical Workers’ Union, which had been 
guilty in the past of “ poaching ” on other unions’ preserves, 
was rejected by a narrow majority. So was the resolution 
demanding the withdrawal of Circular 16, banning Com- 
munists from election to Trades Councils. The General 
Council approves the principle of maximum national unity 
—as witnessed by the President’s frank and timely tribute 
to the leadership of the Prime Minister—but it is ap- 
, parently not prepared to carry the principle without reserva- 
tions into its own ranks. The eagerness of the bulk of 
the working-class to co-operate to the full in the war 
effort, and to achieve roo per cent production, was shown 
in the carrying—much to the surprise of the General 
Council—of an important resolution calling for more active 
Participation by trade unionists in the management of 
vital war industries. 


* * * 


Liberals Confer 


The Liberal Party Conference last week-end was the 
scene of lively discussions on a wide variety of issues, 
national and international, short-term and long-term. There 
was general agreement about the necessity of planning and 
for the continuation of some form of Governmental control 
during the immediate post-war years ; it was realised that 
Planning must be international and not purely national, 
and that post-war security could not become a reality with 
a return to the pre-war “ international economic anarchy.” 
There was, however, considerable division of opinion about 
how planning should be organised and by whom, what the 
role of the state should be, and what should be the limits of 
its intervention in the economic field. Liberalism has not 
lost its voice; but it tends to speak in rather confused 
accents. The Executive defined the purpose of the state as 
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to provide the framework, with the aim of freedom and not 
restriction ; state action should be designed to equalise 
opportunity, minimise social barriers, prevent exploitation 
and ensure the fullest use of the -nation’s resources ; it 
agreed in principle to the establishment of an advisory 
economic general staff. Mr T. L. Horabin went a good deal 
further ; he moved a resolution urging the setting up of a 
Ministry of National Planning, with the object of securing 
full employment and with the nationdlisation of joint-stock 
banking and the basic enterprises as a necessary con- 
comitant. Lord Samuel was against a Ministry of Planning, 
but in favour of a Ministerial Committee ; Mr Harcourt 
Johnstone thought it was impossible to plan for the export 
trade. The resolution and its seventeen amendments were 
finally referred back to a special Committee. The complete 
lack of agreement, even on the more fundamental issues, 
shows up the great weakness of the Liberal Party at the 
present juncture. When Lady Violet Bonham-Carter out- 
lined the goal of Liberalism as “Left and Forward,” it 
was clear that many present disagreed. When Lord Meston 
said that now was the Liberal opportunity, when the revolt 
against appeasers and the dislike of state control was 
bringing in new recruits, it might have been commented 
that a more positive policy than anti-totalitarianism is 
needed to rally support. The Liberal Party prides itself on 
its toleration of minority and dissentient views, and the mass 
of the British people have strong liberal instincts ; but the 
virtue of catholicism, when it tries to be an active political 
force, may prove 4 weakness. 


* * * 


The New Education ? 


The Conservative Party has issued an interim report 
on education, presented by a sub-committee to its Central 
Committee on Post-war Problems. It is in some respects 
an extraordinary document. Most educational reformers 
think first and foremost of the child. They are disturbed 
about a system which allows the vast majority of children 
to leave school and stop all their education at the age of 14, 
which even while they are at school often allows them to be 
taught in inferior buildings by inferior teachers, and which 
allows a few children, favoured with adequate means, to 
obtain the benefits of the public school. It is clearly a 
disadvantage to the State that most of its citizens should 
be only half educated and that most of its leaders should 
be drawn from the small moneyed class which goes to 
the public schools; but educationists think of the child 
as father to the nation, and therefore concentrate on what 
is best for him. The Conservatives apparently think other- 
wise; the educational aim—“ the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the individual ”—is criticised as inadequate. What 
is wanted is the development of a strong sense of national 
obligation in the individual citizen; he must be encou- 
raged to have “an ardent understanding of the State’s 
needs,” and must be rendered capable of serving those 
needs ; national education must benefit the nation no less 
than the individual. Nobody will question the argument 
that a will to service should be fostered in individual 
citizens ; indeed, it is generally felt that the will and the 
patriotism which have been born of the war must be 
encouraged to persist in the peace. But the tenor of the 
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Conservative report savours far too much of the aims of 
the Nazi youth movement. It is true that the secular bias 
is counteracted by a section on religious instruction, but 
the whole report arouses justifiable misgivings. These may 
be dispelled by the more practical reports which are to 
come on the public schools and on the 14-18 age group ; 
but the impression gained from this one is that the Con- 
servative sub-committee has adopted a mystical approach 
to education as a cover for maintaining the present system, 
espeCially the public school system, whose “special con- 
tribution ” to the education of talent and the development 
of leadership is 

too valuable to be jeopardised; and that it would be jeopardised 

if [these schools] were to lose their independence and become 

a mere part of the state system. 


* * * 


Bringing up Reserves 


The call-up of both men and women is going forward. 
Speaking last week-end to the Women’s Engineering 
Society, Mr. Ince, of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, lifted the curtain a little on future developments. 
The limit may not be reached even with the registration 
of men up to the age of 50 and of women up to the age 
of 45. The call-up of men for combatant service will take 
in older men than at present, and will require. a further 
expansion of the women’s Services and an acceleration in 
the process of the substitution and up-grading of women 
in industry. All remaining reserves of women will have to 
be tapped. The needs of the women’s Services, which are 
to be met predominantly from the age groups 20-23, will 
make necessary a further comb-out of these classes. But 
it is very doubtful whether these steps alone can solve the 
problem. If industry is not simply to be starved to supply 
the Services, there is an urgent need to bring all women 
not actively employed on work of national importance 
within the scope of the Ministry. There remain two 
important reserves: part-time workers and the childless 
wives of Service men. Mr Ince put the total of part-time 
workers at 250,000 and urged that the figure should be 
raised to 1,000,000 by 1943. This recommendation is crucial 
and will need to be supported by still more co-operative 
effort on the part of employers, as well as by increasing 
vigilance to secure that no part-time job is done by anyone 
capable of performing full-time work. The second reserve 
was indicated in the Markham Report on conditions in the 
women’s services. Officialdom is right to be chary of 
breaking up homes ; and the provision that wives of serving 
men may be directed into industrial employment near 
their homes already covers a great many cases. But there 
remains the lacuna that wives who choose to set up, or 
already have, homes in areas where no work is available, 
possibly, though by no means necessarily, in order to be 
near their husbands, make no essential contribution to the 
winning of a war which is everyone’s responsibility. In 
the case of women who cannot live near their husbands, or 
for various reasons are not doing so, there is every argu- 
ment for considering them as mobile and compelling the 
adoption of some form of national service. In the case of 
wives living with Service husbands, local labour exchanges 
should examine all the possibilities of finding local 
employment which could release mobile women. There 
. can be few inhabited places where the direction of child- 
less wives to care for evacuated children or to provide 
genuinely needed domestic help would not release more 
highly skilled labour for transfer elsewhere. It may not be 
possible to solve this problem by wholesale means; but 
it can and must be tackled firmly by local initiative and 
resource, with every regard for individual circumstances. 


* * * 


Australian Austerity 


_ The day after the Australian Budget for 1942-43 was 
introduced, Mr Curtin launched an austerity campaign. He 
showed himself to be under no illusions about the danger 
that still faces Australia in the Pacific. At the best, he re- 
garded . the Solomons battle as the means of providing “a 
further breathing Space” ; at the worst, its outcome “may 
mean disaster, swiftly followed by a direct Japanese threat 


of a thrust at the Australian shores.” Normal living - 


standards, therefore, must be cut by one-third. Mr Curtin 
then announced what measures the Government is taking 
to bring this about. Race meetings are being further cur- 
tailed ; theatres and other entertainments are to be taxed ; 
luxury meals are to be abolished ; and there will be addi- 
tional liquor restrictions unless consumption is drastically 
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reduced. The Budget imposes increases of 1s. 7d. a gallon 
in the duty on beer, and 15s. 6d. a gallon on spirits ;'2s. 8d. 
a lb. on manufactured tobacco, 8s. a lb. on cigarettes and 
11s. 4d. a lb. on cigars ; and there are also increases in the 
taxes on playing cards and matches. But for the most part 
Mr Curtin is relying on the new taxation imposed in the 


- previous financial year, when severe company taxes were 


imposed and heavy increases in the taxes on high incomes, 
and on the controls he introduced last February. It is not 
certain, however, that these go far enough either to solve 
the purely budgetary problem or to ensure the success of 
the austerity campaign. Total expenditure for 1942-43 is 
estimated at £A549 millions, of which war expenditure; at 
home and overseas, accounts for millions, Total 
revenue is estimated at £A249 millions, leaving £A300 
millions to be borrowed, of which 80 per cent is to come 
from the Australian people. The enforced savings resulting 
from the austerity measures will hardly do more than nibble 
at this sum. Nor has rationing gone nearly far enough. 
Tea, petrol and newsprint are severely rationed since the 
war has cut off sources of supply, but the effect of clothes 
rationing has been blunted because it has been announced 
in advance. Unless he can control spending more effectively 
than any Australian Government has hitherto been able to, 
Mr Curtin will be forced to reconsider the position of the 
lower incomes which are at present exempt from income- 
tax. The reduction in normal living standards must apply 
to them too}; this is not a matter for political argument, 
but is determined by the strict and inescapable logic of 
war economy. - 


Travel Cuts 
Transport remains one of the scarcest of waftime com- 


' modities, and the growing volume of military and other 


essential traffic inevitably involves a further restriction on 
private travelling by rail and road. In explanation of the 
forthcoming restrictions announced last week-end, the 
Ministry of War Transport pointed out that at least 250 
more trains than a year ago will be needed each day for 
essential purposes in the coming winter, and that still 
further economies are necessary in the consumption of 
rubber tyres and petrol. The case for the elimination of all 
unnecessary movement is unanswerable. The measures 
adopted to secure this end are partly physical and partly 
financial. The Green Line Coach services of the London 
Passenger Transport Board will be withdrawn at the end 
of September, but, where necessary, feeder services to and 
from railway stations are to be strengthened. Other Jong- 
distance coach services will also be discontinued, except 
that portions of the routes may be retained in districts 
where no alternative facilities are available. Curtailment of 
travelling by rail is apparently to be secured chiefly by 
financial measures. From October 5th, cheap day tickets 
and cheap tickets for pleasure travel will be discontinued, 
though monthly return tickets will continue to be available 
and the limitations of distance will be suspended. During 
the six winter months ending next March, vouchers to 
travel at reduced fares issued to parents or relatives of 
evacuated children or families will be issued for three visits 
only ; evacuated civil servants will not be allowed to make 
free or assisted journeys home more than twice during this 
period ; free travel by members of the Civil Defence 
Services will be restricted ; free travel warrants for seven- 
day leave in the Army and Royal Air Force will be confined 
to two journeys, and special concession fares for 48-hour 
leave will not be available for distances of over 50 miles. 
By increasing the cost of travelling the Ministry of War 
Transport may indeed succeed in curtailing travelling, but 


the method amounts to discrimination between rich and — 


poor. The physical means of restriction is, on every count, 
preferable to the financial, though the administrative diffi- 
culties of any scheme for rationing travel are obvious. 


* * * 


Scientists and the War 


There has been a growing volume of criticism from 
scientists that the Government’ was not making the best 
use of their services. Lately their views have crystallised in 
the suggestion that it might be possible to attach to the 
Cabinet offices a central scientific and technical board 
analogous to its statistical and economic sections. This 
suggestion appears to have found only partial adoption in 
the decision of the Minister of Production—whose office 
already has the task of relating output programmes to 
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strategic requirements by joint planning—to appoint to his 
staff three eminent experts in the capacity of full-time 
scientific advisers. In the announcement issued a week ago, 
it was stated that the field of activity of these advisers will 
be co-extensive with the responsibility of the Minister of 
Production, that is, it will presumably include the 
co-ordination of production plans with military require- 
ments and technical design, as Well as production problems 
proper. 

They will keep in close touch with the scientific advisers 
of the Service and Supply Departments, and will be able 
to assist the departmental organisations of scientific research 
and technical development. 

The three advisers will be responsible to the Minister of 
Production, but they will work under the immediate super- 
vision of Sir Stafford Cripps, the Lord Privy Seal. A meet- 
ing of the Parliamentary and Scientific Committee at the 
House of Commons, while welcoming the appointment of 
the new staff as the nucleus of-a scientific and technical 
board, criticised it on the ground that its field of activity 
is apparently to be limited to the sphere of production, 
and suggested that the Lord Privy Seal should exercise his 
supervising functions over the new body directly on behalf 
of the War Cabinet, the aim being to give scientists direct 
contact with the actual makers of strategy at the highest 
level of decision. 


* * * 


You Have Been Warned 


Simultaneously with the reappearance of the Daily 
Worker, a warning was issued by the national executive 
committee of the Labour Party to members of the party, 
telling them to eschew the Anglo-Soviet friendship com- 
mittees or other activities of the British Communist Party. 
How far the rank and file of the Labour party are being 
won over by the wiles of the Communist party it is im- 
possible to say. The party is certainly artfully capitalising 
the intense sympathy and admiration for the Russians in 
their struggle for their country, which is felt to-day among 
all sections of the British public, and also the underlying 
revolt of the great mass of the people against the parties 
and their caucuses. In point of fact, of course, the 
Communist party is as bankrupt as any of the other political 


parties if it has to rely on Russian suffering and British . 
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frustration to win adherents. Nor are most people likely 
to be taken in by its guile, since the CP’s attitude up to 
June, 1941, is well remembered. But the answer of the 
Labour party and the General Council of the TUC should 
not be confined to prohibitions and warnings. Indeed, if 
they in their turh can place nothing more positive before 
their members, it might be as well for them to lay off 
the warnings. Otherwise, their attitude may be deliberately 
misconstrued by the CP as anti-Russian, and is liable to be 
so misinterpreted by their own rank and file. 


_* * * 


-Shorter Notes 


The revised house charges for meals in restaurants are a 
step in the right direction. The maximum charge is to be 
reduced from October Ist to 3s. 6d. for lunch and 6s. 
for dinner, against the previous 7s. 6d., and meals served 
in private rooms are to be restricted to three courses. But 
limitation of the price .of meals is open to the same draw- 
back as limitation of the price of any other commodity. It 
may check profiteering and the ability of the rich to eat 
more at the expense of the poor, but it also encourages 
more people to eat out off the ration. The only equitable 
solution, for meals as for other commodities, is for price 
control to be combined with rationing. 


* 


Considerable satisfaction will be felt that the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal, 
and the Distinguished Service Medal have been added to 
the list of decorations open for award in the Merchant 
Navy. The first awards of the DSO to officers in the 
Merchant Navy have been made, and it is significant that 
they are “for fortitude, seamanship and endurance in taking 
merchantmen through to Malta,” a task of the Merchan 
Navy in which the risks run are second to none. ‘ 


* 


One at least of the discriminations against women has 
been removed. It has now been announced that all Service 
women have the right to be placed on the absent voters’ 
list of their constituency, a right which hitherto has only 
been granted to male members of the Forces. 


AMERICAN SURVEY > 





The President’s Challenge 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S Message to Congress, de- 

ing immediate legislation to authorise him to 
stabilise the cost of living, with particular reference to farm 
prices, and greater speed in the formulation of an adequate 


tax Bill, marks the beginning of a renewed drive on the part. 


of the Administration to deal with the growing threat of in- 
flation. It is also a challenge to Congress to co-operate with 
the Administration or to forfeit much of its control over the 
home front. Congress is given one more chance to imple- 
ment the anti-inflation programme by de-reserving farm 
prices. But, if adequate legislation is not forthcoming by 
October st, the President promises to act-under his war- 
time emergency power to fix farm prices and stabilise wages. 
€ message, a powerful and persuasive document, not 
only demands immediate action to control inflation ; it 
appears likely ‘to precipitate a constitutional crisis similar 
to that over the Supreme Court. Absit omen. 
_ The President was emphatic about the need for all-inclu- 
sive action to deal simultaneously with every source of infla- 
Uonary purchasing power. From a political point of view, 
this is far more likely to succeed: than piecemeal attempts 
to bargain with various groups. But time is growing short. 
The control of prices which was instituted in May—the 
only important aspect of the President’s anti-inflation 
Programme which has been put into effect—is seriously 
endangered by the failure to control the growing volume of 
Purchasing power in the hands of the public. The alarm 


of the Office of Price Administration is visible in the 
President’s statement that 

we cannot hold actual cost of food and clothing down to 

present levels beyond October Ist. 

The cost of all foods has risen about 14 per cent a month 
since May, when price ceilings were imposed; and prices 
of uncontrolled foods, which make up 30-40 per cent of 
the food budget, have risen 3} per cent a month in the 
same period. Between food prices and wage-rates, there 
exists what has been called a process of complementary 
provocation. Farmers have been taught to consider their 
income in terms of parity—that is in relation to industrial 
purchasing power; and the formula devised by the War 
Labour Board to govern decisions on wage demands con- 
cedes a link between wages and the cost of living. 

Both farm income and income from wages and ‘salaries 
are running at levels about 75 per cent above those of 1939. 
The wage and salary bill of the United States is now at the 
rate of $75,000 millions a year, an increase of 78 per cent 
over 1939, and is increasing by more than $1,000 milli 
a month. The figures of farm income tell the same story. 
Farm income has risen from $8,700 millions in 1939 to over 
$15,000 millions in 1942, and despite increased costs, net 
income is expected to increase from $6,748 millions in 1941 
to $7,756 millions in 1942. On the average, the buying 
power of farm products has attained the relation to indus- 
trial purchasing power that it held in 1910-14, the base 
year for parity calculations. 
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A Flexible Policy 


The three-point policy that the President laid down for 
farm prices included the avoidance of inflationary price 
increases, the stimulation of necessary production and the 
maintenance of the pfinciple of parity for agriculture. Agri- 
cultural ceilings should be permitted at parity or at recent 
prevailing prices, whichever was the higher. This is hardly 
a drastic proposal. It probably would mean that most farm 
prices would be frozen at present levels, which, except for 
cotton, cottonseed, grain, fruit, and dairy products, are 
already above 110 per cent of parity ; in. the case of these 
commodities fixing the ceiling at parity would permit sub- 
stantial increases. One of the greatest benefits to be de- 
rived from Administration control of farm prices would be 
the power to direct production through a flexible and dis- 
criminating price policy. Existing legislation makes this 
impossible, by providing that ceilings may not be fixed 
below 110 per cent of parity, with the consequence that 
production of staples of which there is a glut is stimulated 
at the expense of the diversified farming and new products 
which are essential to the war effort. The wage stabilisation 
which the President promised to institute as a companion- 
piece to agricultural price control, although he was careful 
- not to give details, would presumably also be a flexible 
weapon designed to limit general increases in wage-rates, to 
stimulate the flow of labour from non-essential to essential 
occupations, and to protect the standard of living of poorly 
paid workers. 

The futility of prophesying what course the President will 
take has been strikingly illustrated by the bouleversement of 
correspondents “in the know” who had been freely an- 
nouncing the imminent appointment of an “Economic Tsar ” 
to govern prices and wages. It still seems likely, however, 
that wage stabilisation will follow the lines laid down in 
the “little steel” case. This permitted increases in wage- 
rates only sufficient to compensate for the rise in the cost 
of living between January, 1941, and May, 1942, except in 
the case of obvious sub-standard wages or inequalities. At 
the time the Board argued that, to be effective, its formula 
should be made to apply to voluntary wage increases, over 
which it now has no jurisdiction. These wage and price con- 
trols, even if they are instituted immediately, will not be 
sufficient to preserve present price-ceilings without sub- 
stantial subsidies. 

Nor will limitations on future increases in farm and wage 
income close the existing “ inflationary gap ” now estimated 
at about $20,000 millions for 1942. For the current fiscal 
year, ending in June, 1943, it is estimated that Government 
expenditure will reach $75,000 millions, of which tax re- 
ceipts will certainly not supply more than a third. Voluntary 
savings, on which Mr Morgenthau has placed so much 
reliance, have been fess than satisfactory. The quota for 
June was set at $800 millions, but sales only reached $633 
millions and sales in July failed to reach the quota of $1,000 
millions by one-tenth. Compulsion of savings and heavy 
increases in taxation are obviously urgent if the volume 
of purchasing power already in existence is to be reduced 
to manageable proportions. Hearings on the tax Bill, now be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, do not, unfortunately 
give a great deal of ground for optimism. 


The Struggle for Taxes 


When the Bill left the House and was sent to-the Senate, 
it contained provisions for only $6,300 millions additional 
revenue, rather than the $8,700 millions which in Mr 
Morgenthau’s opinion is “the very least the American 
people can afford to provide.” The House had scaled down 
the’ Treasury’s recommendations by $356 millions in the 
case of individual income taxes, $759 millions in corporation 
taxes, $316 millions in estate and gift taxes, and $602 
millions in the case of special privileges. Mr Morgenthau 
has since urged the Senate to increase corporation taxes, 
and to reinstate the Treasury’s recommendations concerning 
cases of special privilege. These include mandatory joint in- 
come tax returns of husbands and wives in “ community pro- 
perty ” states ; the ending of tax rxemption on income from 
State and municipal securities; and the revoking of a 274 per 
cent depletion allowance to owners of oil wells and mines. 
These three recommendations, estimated to produce about 
$602 millions additional revenue, have been turned down 
by the Senate. Last week Mr. Morgenthau tried to persuade 
the Senate Committee to adopt a graduated tax on spend- 
ing, part of which would be subject to a post-war rebate ; 
but this has also been turned down, and cabled reports 
speak of a 5 per cent Victory Tax which has gained the 
Committee’s support. This would be levied on all incomes 
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above $624 a year, and would also provide post-war rebates. 
Information concerning its details is scanty ; but -the fact 
that it provides a flat rate for all incomes is likely to incur 
the opposition of the Administration, which has consistently 
combated the predilection of Congress towards a sales tax. 

Even if President Rooseevlt is successful in securing— 
or assuming—complete control of farm prices and wages, 
the Congressional control Of tax legislation puts serious and 
continuing obstacles in the way of a co-ordinated anti- 
inflation programme. It must not be taken for ted, 
however, that he will succeed in stampeding mgress 
where persuasion has failed. The farm bloc is strongly en- 
trenched, and will not give in without a struggle. Mr Roose- 
velt has frequently failed when he has substituted the 
method of a frontal attack for his usual political technique 
of infiltration. It is also already evident that Congress feels 
it is being put on the spot, and the abuse to which it has 
been subject in the past months, some of it justifiably, but 
some rather unfairly, has:made both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives extremely touchy. Congress might possibly have 
welcomed Presidential action in the field of price and wage 
control which would have relieved it of responsibility in an 
election year, but whether it will acquiesce now, when its 
goodwill and powers have been challenged, is another 
matter. Even if the pressure is too great to resist, the defeat 
will rankle. 

Apart from the question of Congressional prestige, which 


‘has, unfortunately, been brought into the Open, there is 


also the possibility that Congress may refuse to sanction 
control’ of farm prices without legislation freezing wages. 
There has always been support in both Houses for compul- 
sory wage freezing and suspicion-of President Roosevelt’s 
willingness to demand substantial sacrifices from labour. 
The unions, on the other hand, are determined to avoid 
any wage freezing which goes furthér than the War Labour 
Board’s formula; it is reportedly their opposition which 
caused the President to give up his much-publicised scheme 
for an “ Economic Tsar.” The position is that Labour will 
not agree to any stabilisation without assurance that 
food prices will be controlled first, and that Congress will 
be reluctant to grant the President additional powers 
over prices without guarantees of a strong wage policy. 
Whether the President’s supporters are strong enough to 
secure for him complete discretion in these matters will be 
apparent by October 1st. There is no doubt, however, that 


‘ the country will welcome the President’s leadership, and 


— may be sufficiently impressed to swallow its 
pride. 


American Notes 


Victory is Not Enough 


Breaking a long silence, President Roosevelt last week 
addressed an international student assembly of delegates 
from the 29 United Nations. In one of the most moving 
speeches he has ever made, he pointed out that . 

The cause of the United Nations is that of youth itself. 

It is the hope of the new generation—and of generations 
that are to come—the hope of a new life that can be lived 
in freedom, in justice, and in decency. 


The heavy sacrifices which are being asked of young people 


to-day, he promised, create a supreme obligation to assure 
that after the war the provision of jobs, of education, and 
of opportunities to follow a career should not be left to 
chance as they were after the last war; but he warned his 
listeners that victory was not enough, that the new world 
would come only as the result of bold vision, intelligent 
planning, and hard work, after years of effort and perse- 
verence. In one passage Mr Roosevelt said 

We must be sure that when we have won victory that~you 
will not have to tell your children that you"fought in vain— 
that you were betrayed. 

And later, 

This time the achievements of our fighting forces 
will not’ be thrown away by political cynicism and timidity 
and incompetence. : 

Mr Roosevelt was speaking to youth from all the United 
Nations, but here he evidently addressed himself particularly 
to the doctrine which in the thirties secured so formidable 
a hold upon American youth: that the last war was the 
result of capitalist rivalries in which no principles were at 
stake. If Mr Roosevelt and men of like mind are able to 
shape the new world, there will be no similar disillusion- 
ment over the sacrifices which have been borne in this 
war, but, instead, “ steady progress toward the highest goals 
that men have ever imagined.” 


Zee were _ 
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Restraint of News 


One of the most interesting of recent anti-trust cases 
is that involving the Associated Press. The Government 
has petitioned the New York Federal District Court for an 
order requiring the agency to furnish its service to any 


newspaper willing to pay for it, and also that the AP be - 


required to divest itself of the stock of Wide World Photos, 
Inc., which was acquired in 1941. The case originated 
when the AP refused to sell its service to The Chicago Sun, 
the new Marshall Field newspaper, or to the Washington 
Times Herald, basing its refusal on one of its by-laws which 
provided that competitors of member newspapers should 
be excluded from membership and from news distributed 
by the AP. The Government’s case is that these by-laws 
illegally restrain inter-state commerce in news. The answer 
of the agency is likely to be that the value of its service 
would be destroyed if it were available to all newspapers ; 
Mr McLean, president of the AP’s board of directors, has 
argued that the charge is no more than that the agency 
“seeks to protect its members, who have invested their 
skill, their work, and their money in its growth.” Mr Field, 
on the other hand, contends that if the suit is successful 
it will be one of the most important strokes for the freedom 
of the Press in the history of the United States. 
The merits of the argument have been somewhat obscured 
in the United States by the fact that the Sun’s competitor 
in Chicago is the Tribune, leader of a small group of papers 
which have always been bitterly anti-Administration. This 
part of the press suggests that the present case is simply 
the continuation of a vendetta against the Tribune. This 
is unfortunate in view of the intrinsic interest and import- 
ance of the issues to be determined. 


* * * 


The Scrap Shortage 


An announcement that “unless a miracle happens,” a 
number of steel furnaces will have to shut down because of 
lack of scrap, has been made by the chairman of the 
Industrial Salvage Committee. The scrap shortage which 
has been the main cause of steel mills operating at less 
than capacity, is not altogether new. Both the President and 
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Mr Nelson have lent their influence to promote a drive 
for the collection of scrap, by which it is hoped to collect 
3 million tons from industry, and more than 7.5 million 
tons from private householders. In view of wartime de- 
mands, the reasons for the shortage are plain. Consumption 
is at record levels, while the collection of scrap is increas- 
ingly difficult, owing to scarcity of labour and the reluct- 
ance of-the —- and industry to part with old equipment 
which is hard, if not impossible to replace. The price of 
scrap, which stood at $22 a ton in January, 1941, fell to 
$19.17 in April, 1941, and has remained at that level. 
Sufficient to attract the necessary amounts before the war, 
it has failed in the last few months to stimulate the collec- 
tion of scrap’ equal to war demands. In the words of Iron 
Age, “the psychology of the junkman has been ignored.” 
Government control over scrap collection and distribution 
is also partly to blame. Responsibility for collection, pur- 
chase, and allocation is divided among no less than four 
authorities, and no action has yet been taken on recom- 
mendations for unified control. The difficulty in increasing 
prices is based on the unwillingness of the industry to see 
the scrap ceiling raised while its own prices remain frozen. 
It is hard to see why this should not be surmounted by a 
Government subsidy to scrap collectors, perhaps along the 
lines of the premiums now being paid to stimulate metal 
production. There is no real shortage of scrap that will not 
yield to a combination of increased prices, better organisation 
_— pen more vigorous powers to requisition industrial 
oards. 


Shorter Note 


Mr Nelson has appointed a Concentration Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Joseph Weiner, formerly 
Deputy Director of the Office of Civilian Supply. Mr 
Weiner has been an enthusiastic proponent of plans to 
economise the consumption of raw materials by concentrat- 
ing civilian production in nucleus factories, but whether he 
will receive equally enthusiastic co-operation from industry 
and other branches of WPB is doubtful. It is thought that 
the first industries to undergo concentration may be farm 
equipment, porcelain, enamelware, furniture and office 
machinery, caskets, and cutlery. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Oil Reform in Roumania 
(By a Correspondent) 


ON July 17, 1942, the Roumanian Government passed a 

new law concerning the exploitation of oil, which has 
inaugurated a fairly thorough reform of the Roumanian oil 
industries. Official Roumanian propaganda has, of course, 
done its best to advertise it as a triumphant act of freeing 
the country’s oil wealth from the grip of foreign capital. 
German pressure in bringing about the new oil law has, 
however, been obvious. About half of Roumania’s budgetary 
revenue was until now derived directly or indirectly from 
the oil industry. The new system of oil taxation will reduce 
the state revenue from this source by a very considerable 
amount. The corrupt and greedy Bucharest Government 
would hardly show so much self-denial had it not been 
forced to do so by insistent German demands. 

The output of the Roumanian oilfields has been declining 


steadily since 1936, when it reached the peak figure of 8.7° 


million tons. In 1941, production was already below 5} 
million tons. Such a decline could not fail to arouse German 
anxiety ; and though the German press has only too eagerly 
blamed foreign capital for this decline, it could not help 
admitting that the irrational Roumanian oil legislation, 
which was entirely dictated by fiscal considerations, was 
mainly responsible for the decline. 

_ The new law is said to render the business of oil prospect- 
ing and drilling more attractive for private capital than it 
was under the law of -1937. Hitherto, drilling firms were 
allowed to exploit only one-third of any newly discovered 
oilfield. The other two-thirds belonged to the state, and, 
even on that first third, the exploiting licence expired after 
two years. The risk for the entrepreneur was high; and 


the period of exploitation was, even in the case of successful 
prospecting, so short that it inevitably meant that oil opera- 
tions were conducted wastefully. Apart from this, several 
concessiéns used to be granted for one oilfield. Entre- 
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preneurs tended, therefore, to wait for the results of their 
neighbour’s drilling before starting on any serious opera- 
tions. 


Rationalising Production 


The new regulations provide for licences covering entire ° 


large oilfields instead of small strips of land. Most of the 
300 articles of the new law deal with the definition of what 
is an oilfield. New concessions will be granted only for 
fields of the size of 10 to 30 thousand hectares, whereas 
licences covering some hundred yards were not uncommon 
under the 1937 law. The holders of old, small licences have 
been compelled to_ rate; they have been given a 
time limit to work out plans for pooling their output 
Entrepreneurs who fail to co-operate may be deprived of 
their licences, though they will be entitled to an indemnity. 
All the firms engaged in prospecting on ope field will have 
a proportionate share in the oil output, no matter which of 
them has actually found the oil,.The Roumanian Geologi- 
cal Institute will supervise and direct any prospecting work 
throughout the country. 

A new geographical distribution of oil industries is en- 
visaged, Until now, prospecting was mainly concentrated 
in the Prahova and Dambovitza districts. A shift to the 
Southern Carpathians is now planned, to the regions of 
Oltenie, East and West Muntenie and Moldavia. New 
drillers will have the right to exploit 100 per cent of the 
first well and 75 per cent of the second well in every three 
wells they find. Only the third well will belong to the 
state, which has to ensure that its oil reserves are worked 
economically. It is proposed that only one-third of the two 
million hectares of oilfields should be exploited within the 
next ome years. Work on twelve big new oilfields has already 
started. 

The change in the system of taxation is intended to 
favour big firms, and to squeeze out small enterprises with 
a low output. The progressive oil tax has been abolished, 
and the lowest tax rate is now 14 per cent of the output 
instead of the previous 12 per cent. The pipe lines, which 
were nationalised in 1940, will be returned to private com- 
panies, and only those pipe lines which are vital for export 
business will remain in the hands of the state. 

Another interesting point is that the state monopoly for 
the exploitation of oil gas has been abolished. The monopoly 
impeded the exploitation of oil layers underneath the gas. 
Private companies will now be able to obtain licences for 
gas too; the state has preserved only the right to super- 
vision. Seventy-five per cent of the capital of new oil firms 
must belong to Roumanians of “ pure race.” The whole oil 
output must be refined inside the country. 

It seems that on the whole the new law, planned by the 
ex-Minister of Economy, Marinescu (himself an oil man), 
has some chance of bringing about an increase in output. 
The question is how much time it will take for the reform 
to yield the expected results. German expert estimates are 
rather cautious ; they say that two years are needed befor 
a substantial increase can’ take place. 


Irish Banking Liquidity — 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


. August 30th. 
Four of the Irish banks issue half-yearly reports and hold 
half-yearly meetings. It is possible by studying these reports 
and tbe proceedings at these meetings to learn something 
about the trends in Irish banking as a whole. The fol- 
lowing figures indicate the main movements of the four 
banks whose figures are available :— 





(£°000) 
January-June 1940 1941 1942 * 
Me  sekean joes eeeeseeseccccceces 85,341 93,04 102,006 
Advances and Bills;.................. 44,633 41,389 39,625 
PPMUMIROIEE <6 sc chccin'c cdcamecccsccsces 37,595 44,4 54,388 
Bee BBs sscdeasiiosecccda grssees 213 











The outstanding feature is the large rise in deposits 
which have now reached record dimensions. This increase 
is the result of the active balance of trade caused by the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining imports from Great 
Britain and abroad. A great deal of money is condemned 
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to idleness owing to the lack of favourable opportunities 
for investment. To the extent to which the bank deposits 
have been swollen by this cause, the increase must be 
regarded as essentially of a temporary nature. Any improve- 
ment in the shipping position, not to speak of a cessation of 
hostilities, would lead to a withdrawal of deposits on a 
large scale. Hence the banks have increased their liquidity 
by holding large quantities of cash and money at call and 
short notice. Although one bank has experienced an increase 
in advances, the general trend has been downwards. This, 
again, reflects the lack of demand for accommodation owing 
to the scarcity of investment opportunities. The amount of 
bills outstanding is also reduced, In Ireland, the amount 
of bank bills is closely related to the activity of trade and 
commerce. All the bills are either agricultural or commercial. 
The Irish banks do not hold any Treasury bills, and at 
the present time there are no Irish Exchequer bills out- 
standing. One of the banks includes amongst its assets 
Treasury deposit receipts, but this is exceptional. The in- 
crease in deposits has its reflection on the assets side of 
the balance sheet in the great increase in investments. These 
are practically all either British or Irish Government 
securities. They are valued at less than their market value 
and constitute a very marketable asset, if not in the strict 
sense a liquid one. The increase in profits is a satisfactory 
reversal of the downward trend of recent years. It is the 
result of the increase in the total volume of resources 
together with the increased bank charges which came into 
operation this year. The revenue from the latter source is 
less than was originally hoped, since customers have evaded 
the charges by using cash for many transactions which they 
would otherwise have settled by cheque. The increased use 
of cash is one of the causes of the large expansion of the 
legal tender note issue. 

The chairmen of the banks in their speeches at the half- 
yearly meetings reviewed the economic and financial posi- 
tion of the country. The outstanding feature from the bank- 
ing point of view has been the growing inward balance of 
payments. In the six months ended May of this year, the 
inward balance amounted to £2,022,234. In the six months 
ended May, 1941, there was an outward balance of 
£2,970,020. This great change, aggregating practically 
£5,000,000, is attributable to an increase in exports of 


. £5,475,736 against an increase in imports of only £483,482. 


The considerable increase in the export figure arises from 
increased values rather than increased volume of trade. The 
accumulation of sterling balances resulting from this change 
is the cause of some adverse criticism. In fact, however, 
Ireland is not exceptional in this respect. Many other 
countries trading with Great Britain, including the 
Dominions, have accumulated sterling balances, and 
practically every country on the Continent has accumulated 
similar balances in Germany. Most of the countries .which 
have acquired sterling balances during the war have utilised 
them to redeem outstanding external debts. Ireland is, how- 
ever, a creditor country and is not able to utilise its balances 
for this purpose. It is obvious, of course, that any serious 
depreciation in the value of sterling would have extremely 
adverse consequences for the Irish banks. The policy of 
Great Britain and the United States in combating inflation 
is therefore studied with interest, not untinged with anxiety, 
by Irish bankers and their customers. 


Prosperous Agriculture 


Agriculture is experiencing a period of prosperity, though 
nothing like that enjoyed in the last war. There is a good 
demand for cattle and horses, and the export of canned meat 
constitutes a new and growing trade. Owing to a shortage 
of supplies for home consumption, the export of butter and 
bacon has been stopped. The outlook of the dairying 


.industry is far from satisfactory, and the problem of putting 


it on a profitable basis is being thoroughly investigated. In 
spite of the shortage of fertilisers the -harvest promises to 
be good. If the war continues much longer there is a danger 
of the land being overworked. The fertility which is being 
used up for the new crops is not being replaced, and to this 
extent Ireland is living on capital. Land values are rising, 
but there is no sign of any boom in land such as occurred 
at the end of the last war. The recurrence of a boom is 
unlikely in view of the attitude of the banks, which advanced 
too liberally twenty years ago and involved themselves in 
some bad debts in consequence. Bank advances for the 
purchase of land will not, it is safe to forecast, be readily 
forthcoming. The secondary industries have been severely 
impeded by the reduction of imports of raw materials and 
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fuel. The supply of substitute fuels such as turf and wood 
is increasing, but their transport gives rise to many difficult 
problems. From the point of view of unemployment, the 


most serious shortage is that of cement, the supply of which . 


has been drastically curtailed owing to reduced imports 
of coal. The biggest industry in Ireland outside agriculture 
is the building industry, which uses a great deal of cement. 
It is feared that a very large number of men will become 
unemployed in the building trade if increased supplies of 
cement are not forthcoming. 


The Falange Today 
[By A SPANISH CORRESPONDENT] 


THE development of a radical wing in the Falangist Party 
has ‘been fostered by the very nature of Fascist doctrine, 
which is revolutionary and not conservative. It has also 
been assisted by the attempt to break down the opposition 
of the masses in the part of Spain occupied by the rebel 
army during the civil war (particularly of the peasants in 
Andalusia), and of the whole of the State later on. This led 
the Falangists—as before them the Fascists and the Nazis 
—to take over all the insignia of the working-class parties : 
the blue shirts of the Socialists, the black and red colours 
of the Anarcho-Syndicalists, their habit of addressing one 


another as “ Comrade,” and all the phraseology of revolu- . 


tionary propaganda. The plight of the peasants, especially 
in the south, in Extremadura and Castile, is serious enough 
to move any young Falangist who honestly imagines the 
party to be a force that may revitalise Spain. The radicalism 
of these Falangists-is a hedgehog attitude of defence both 
against the old Republican side, which charges them with 
subservience to the reactionaries, and against their own less 
radical party colleagues. 

There are genuinely revolutionary elements within the 
Falangist ranks. Former Socialists and Anarchists have had 
to become members of the Falange, because nobody can get 
a job without showing a membership card of a Falangist 
syndicate. Anyone with the fatal word Rojo stampéd on 
his identity papers is faced with starvation. By joining a 
Falangist trade union, a man can not only get a livelihood, 
but may also spread his own ideas cautiously among his 
fellows. Thus, in some places, in Barcelona for instance, em- 
ployers are outraged to find that some of the very men who 
seized control of their businesses during the revolutionary 
period at the beginning of the civil war are now active 


_Falangists, and that, in practice, there is not much difference | 


between the old Anarchist and the new Falangist syndi- 


cates, In other districts, the fears of the upper classes are. 


even greater, because these former left-wing elements are 
now to be found even in the Falangist Militia. 

Some progress has been made along the path of the 
so-called national-syndicalist revolution. The Labour 
_ Charter, inspired by the Italian Fascist Carta del Lavoro, 
was intended as a step in this direction, although ultimately 

hedged with many reservations. Another step was the 

creation of the National Labour Syndicates, in which the 
workers’ and employers’ organisations have been merged. 
This was described as a step in the Falangist revolution 
towards the corporative state formed of “vertical 
syndicates.” controlling all branches of economic life. 
_ In February, 1941, the railways were nationalised. State 
intervention in private enterprise is constantly increasing. 
Because of the food shortage, employers were made re- 
sponsible for feeding their workers. About 140 Catalan 
textile magnates were courtmartialled, and others fined 
millions of pesetas, on charges of selling goods above the 
Official prices. Last January, there was a scare about a 
rumoured capital levy. 

The Falange is now reported to be planning a scheme 
for agrarian reform, more radical than that passed by the 
Republic, and in accordance with the programme of the 
Falangist State. The scheme includes the suppression of 
latifundia (Point No. 18 of the Programme), redistribution of 
arable land in order to set up family estates (Point 19), and 
the restoration of the communal p of the villages 
(Point 22). It claims for the State the power to expropriate 
land without idemnity where ownership has been unlaw- 
fully acquired or énjoyed (Point 21). 

A speech made by the Minister of Labour, Sr. Giron, to 
the miners at Linares in the South of Spain on May 2nd 
last, throws a very clear light on the revolutionary 
tendency of the Falange. Sr. Giron represents the party 
as a revolutionary force fighting on two fronts. Among the 
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working-class, it finds a lack of understanding, and scepti- 
cism—which he is anxious to dispel—as to the revolutionary 
character of Falange. With Conservatives, it is at ‘grips with 
a “powerful resistance very cleverly organised.” The real 
fight is between the Falange and the capitalist counter- 
revolution. What the workers really need is “more bread 
and fewer words.” But Giron warns them that the working- 
class has no longer any power to start a social or economic 


‘revolution ; only the Falange can do it. At present, there 
are people “ready to tolerate social 


advancement, not 
because they are in sympathy with the workers, but simply 
because they are afraid of opposing the Falange and General 
Franco.” The Minister insists that the Falangists are not 
just indulging in vague revolutionary talk ; they mean what 
they say. Revolution means “the elimination of every 
obstacle that hampers the development of the country.” As 
a first step, he advocates nationalisation of the banks. The 
sovereign rights of the people must be released from the 
grip of big business. He quotes José-Antonio Primo de 
Rivera, the founder of the Falange: “We shall pull down 
the economic apparatus of capitalist ownership and substi- 
tute private, family, communal and syndical ownership.” 
Besides the economic revolution, the Falange desires social 
revolution. It repudiates both the present social organisa- 
tion and the social classes created by economic liberalism. 
Former Conservative allies, who gave encouragement and 
sympathy as a as they thought that only the Republic 
was going to be destroyed, are now showing bitterness and 
animosity against the Falange. General Franco made a 
speech on May 3oth bitterly attacking the right-wing 
elements. 

In reaction, the right wing—a minority within a minority 
—are now aiming at the revival of an absolute monarchy. 
In the good old Spanish tradition of the pronunciamiento, 
just as they plotted with the army against the Republic, 
they are now plotting with it against the Falange. The 
former Under-Secretary of the Falange, Luna Melendez, 
declared, on June roth, that this “ dangerous game, of which 
they ought to be ashamed,” had failed. The latest develop- . 
ments [discussed in a leading article on page 323] leave the 
issue still in doubt. 
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The New School Year.—In the first days of September, 
the Soviet schools started their second school year in war 
time. Two million teachers and pupils have returned from 
the countryside, where they. took part in the harvest cam- 
paign, to towns and townlets. The entire educational 
system has had to overcome enormous difficulties. Some 
idea of those difficulties is given by the fact that in Uzbekis- 
tan alone about two thousand new primary and secondary 
schools have been built this year; they will accommodate 
the children of evacuated workers. The figure gives an 
indication of the scale of the evacuation and of the masses 
of people who have been affected by it. The position 
seems to be more or less similar in the other reception 
areas throughout the Central Asiatic republics. The furni- 
ture and equipment of the new schools had to be provided 
by local, rural and urban organisations. Another difficulty, 
this time in Western Russia, has been the —_ = — 
buildings, particularly in the areas recaptur y the Rus- 
sians. It is said oat no fewer than 100,000 buildings 
have been repaired ; and in the liberated areas 2,000 schools 
which were destroyed, have now been rebuilt. 

Interesting changes in the curriculum have been 
announced. Military training will figure prominently in the 
new teaching programmes. Rural schools will open special 
courses to train tractor drivers and engineers. The teachers 
have undergone special training in connection with these 
new requirements. Some 25,000 new teachers have finished 
special courses in agricultural subjects; and, in spite of war- 
time shortages, an enormous mass” of new text-books has 
been issued. Over 15,000,000 textbooks, it is said, have al- 
ready been released; and many more are printing. The stress 
which is being laid by the authorities upon.the resumption 
of normal teaching, frequently under the most appalling 
material conditions, is one of the most impressive features 
of Russian life in war time. The genuine enthusiasm for 
knowledge and education, which has been typical of post- 
revolutionary Russia, has not been quenched by all the 
recent sufferings of the Russian people. 


* 


The Caucasus.—In a recent broadcast, M. Y. Yaro- 
slavsky, one of Stalin’s close collaborators and the official 
historian of the ruling party, spoke bitter words about the 
failure of civilian organisations in the Northern Caucasus 
to co-operate with the Army in the defence and building 
of strong points. He also attributed some part of the 
blame for the Caucasus withdrawals to a certain slackness 
of morale in responsible North Caucasian quarters. Care 
has been taken that no similar failures should appear in 
the rest of the Caucasus ; Transcaucasia’s civilian organisa- 
tions have started to organise defences in good time. 

A special conference of the Communist Party at Baku 
dealt recently with the tasks of party, trade unions, and 
youth and economic organisations in the event of a further 
German advance. All the factories of Baku have been 
ordered to build fortifications at once, without waiting 
for financial instructions or for any allocation of materials. 
The secretary of the Azerbaidjan Communist Party stated 
in his appeal that 

all the roads, paths, mountains, ravines and valleys must be 

made absolutely impassable for the enemy. 

The additional labour needed for fortification work has 
probably been mobilised by a wide call up of the unem- 
ployed civilian population, including women and children. 

Much attention is being given at the same time to the 
political aspect of the defence of the Caucasus. Meetings 
and conferences of the. representatives of the numerous 
Caucasian nationalities and tribes have taken place, at which 
the solidarity of all the Soviet peoples has been reaffirmed. 
Rivalry between the Caucasian nationalities was very acute 
under Tsarist rule; under the Soviets many inveterate 
feuds have been mitigated, though their remnants were 
still apparent a few years before the war. German propa- 
ganda has done its utmost to revive’old rivalries. After 
the Ukraine, the Caucasus is, in a sense, a political test 


case for the Soviets. At these meetings, speakers pledged . 


themselves to frustrate the German attempt to drive a 
wedge beween the les of the Caucasus. One of the 
speakers, Akhyad Tsomayev, a-Grozny oil worker and 
‘deputy for the Chechers to the Supreme Soviet, declared: 

The Germans will fail to realise their attempt to split 
the Caucasian peoples and to sow national discord among 
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them. All the Caucasians in a single fighting companionship 
will defend their Motherland-—the Soviet Union, 


x 


Vegetables and Potatoes.—Five million Soviet indus- 
trial and office workers have been growing vegetables on 
one and a quarter million acres of allotments. This large 
scale kitchen gardening is to provide one of the most 
important food reserves during the coming year. How 
much importance is attached to it is shown by the fact 
that the Central Council of the Trade Unions has issued 
a special appeal to workers and their families to harvest 
vegetables in good time and without loss. Factories have 
also been cultivating their own kitchen gardens ; and for 
the gathering in of their vegetables the workers and their 
families will be mobilised. 

The main difficulty is proper storage of the vegetable 
and potato crops. Storage facilities have been short of 
requirements ; and, some years ago, a substantial part of 
the crops used to rot away. Factories have therefore been 
obliged to prepare adequate storage facilities. Thus, the 
Coal Combine of Karaganda, the second -biggest mining 
centre in Asia, has received an order to provide fifty 
cemented pits for pickling its vegetables. The Combine 
has not fulfilled this part of its “plan,” and it is being 
pressed to make good the arrears as soon as possible. 

As in the harvesting of grain so also in the harvesting 
of vegetables, transport shortages have been felt acutely. 
The shortage has been not only of tractor power ; but also 
of horses and other draught animals. Still another difficulty 
is packing. Vegetable farmers have been asked to dry their 
vegetables ; as the produce is less bulky after drying, it 
needs less packing materials. It also saves transport space, 
and is more handy for supplies to the Army. Farmers have 
also been urged to gather the “wild crops,” of mushrooms 
and of all kinds of berries. 


Shorter Notice 


** Building Societies Year Book, 1942.’’ Franey and Co., 
Graham House, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4. 10s. 6d. 
net. 411 pages. F = 

Although reduced in size, the “ Building Societies Year 

Book ” retains all its familiar features. Despite the. inability 


_ to provide details of a small minority of, societies which 


have suffered the effects of air raids, the 1942 edition is 
able to provide a comprehensive and accurate picture of 
the building society movement in the third year of war ; of 
the financial changes attendant on the standstill imposed 
on private building, and of the measures which the move- 
ment is taking to prepare for the requirements of post-war 
rehousing. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Window 


B* “window dressing” is meant the practice followed 
Ly by many public companies of so redistributing their 
assets on the date of their balance sheets or other periodical 
returns as to show a‘more liquid position than actually 
obtains on other days .of the working year. It is more 
commonly applied to banks than to other companies. This 
is because the clearing banks, in preparing the monthly 
returns which they publish, dress their windows more often 
than other undertakings. Moreover, in the case of the banks, 
liquidity is a virtue of particular weight and publicity value ; 
their redistribution of assets at set dates is therefore more 
vigorous than is customary with the general run of com- 
mercial and industrial concerns. 

It is with reference to the banks’ making-up that the 
term window dressing is most generally used, and it has 
for many years formed. part of the accepted phraseology 
of the money market. Familiarity has not, however, en- 
deared it to the banks. They have consistently objected to 
its alleged implications of the bogus and the meretricious. 
In their defence, they have evolved a justification for the 
practice which, at any rate until the beginning of the war, 
could be said to have some weight. The main argument they 
adduced in favour of window dressing was that it kept a 
healthy control over the discount market. The banks in 
working up their cash holding on balance sheet or “ making- 
up” days normally do so by calling in short loans from 
the money market. This procedure subjects the discount 
market—on which the banks’ second line of liquidity 
defence depends—to -periodical tests of its own liquidity. 
Moreover, when all the banks are calling up loans on the 
same day—as on the final working days of the year and 
half-year—the discount market was, before the war, com- 
pelled to borrow extensively from the Bank of England. 
This in turn provided a severe test both of the quality and 
the volume of the paper which the market carried in its 
portfolios. These six-monthly visits to the Bank were a 
salutary safeguard against over-trading and against dabbling 
in bills which were not eligible for rediscount or collateral 
at the central bank. 

This justification of window dressing has been largely 
demolished by the war. The large bulk of the bills run by 
the market now consists perforce of Treasury bills. No test 
of their quality is needed. As for the dangers of over- 
trading, it is not in its true discount business that the 
market needs control, but in its now.overwhelmingly more 
important bond business ; and in this direction the clearing 
banks’ periodic calling up of loans can exert no control, 
since almost the whole of the discount market’s bond 
finaficing is based on loans from other than clearing banks 
—the reason being that non-clearing bank money has for 
a long time past been available at lower rates than the fixed 
I} per cent charged by the clearing banks for bond money. 
It follows that the corrective of window dressing by the 
clearing banks does not touch that part of the discount 
market’s activities in war-time which is perhaps most in 
need of occasional check and: correction. In any case, the 
supervision of the Bank of England over the discount 
market can be trusted to prevent over-trading and achieve 
any other measure of control far more effectively than any 
indirect and incidental effect of window dressing by the 
clearing banks. 

‘The war brought certain changes in the incidence of 
window dressing. Until September, 1939, each clearing 
bank made up its position on a certain day of the week 
and the monthly returns were averages of the weekly figures. 
On the outbreak of the war, it was announced that the 
monthly returns would no longer be published—presumably 


for reasons of “security” and. to save labour. There was 








Dressing . 


an immediate outcry against this extension of the statistical 
“ black-out,” and the banks relented. The basis of their 
monthly returns was, however, changed. The banks ceased 
to make up once a week and began to do so once a month. 
It may be assumed that, if the banks had had their way 
about the discontinuance of the monthly returns, there 
would automatically have been an end to window dressing, 
except at the half-yearly balance sheet dates. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the public was not allowed, for a month 
or two, to have this verification of the true purpose for 
which the banks go to the trouble of window dressing. 

It might have been supposed that, with the advent of 
war and the virtual disappearance of such case as might 
previously have been pleaded for window dressing, the 
clearing banks would have 4bandoned, or at least moderated, 
the practice. The available evidence suggests that, on the 
contrary, the extent of this window dressing has increased 
appreciably during the past two years. The data for measur- 
ing the extent of the clearing banks’ window dressing can 
be collected and presented with a very fair measure of 
accuracy ; they will be found set out in the accompanying 
table, which goes back to 1938. 

In column A the figure is given of bankers’ deposits at 
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the Bank of England as at the close of business on Wednes- 
days and averaged for the periods shown. These totals have 
to be corrected in order to measure that part of the’ bankers’ 
balances which is held for account of the clearing banks. 
The ratio of these two varies somewhat from time to time ; 


but if it is assumed that clearing bank balances represent , 


- about 95 per cent of the total the margin of error will not be 
large. The figures of bankers’ balances, so adjusted, are given 
in Column B. Next (in column C) are given the Bank of 
England’s monthly compilation of notes and coins held by 
the clearing banks, based on Wedne figures submitted to 
the Bank by the clearing banks, and, therefore, exactly com- 
parable with the figures shown in columns A and B. By add- 
ing B and C a true figure is thus obtained of the clearing 
banks’ total cash on each Wednesday expressed as a 
monthly average ; these averages are shown in Column D. 
These figures of bank cash can be compared with the totals 
revealed in the clearing banks’ aggregate monthly returns. 
These, shown in column E, will be found to exceed per- 
sistently and, latterly, by a considerable margin, the cash 
holding as calculated, not on the making up days, but on 
the Wednesdays of each week. The best measure of: the 
discrepancy is to relate the published and true cash totals 
to the clearing banks’ deposits (column F) and to contrast 
the cash ratios which appear in the banks’ monthly returns 
(column G) with the true cash ratio (column H). Finally 
(in column I), the disparity between the two sets of ratios 
is expressed as a percentage of the higher. It should be 
added that even these figures tend to belittle the disparity 
between the true and window dressed figures. This is 
because four out of the eleven clearing banks do their 
monthly making up on Wednesdays, while the end of the 
year and half-year sometimes fall on a Wednesday. To that 
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admittedly small extent the Wednesday figures are also 
contaminated by window dressing, and do not accurately 
measure the cash position on non-making-up days. 

The disparity between true and published an ratios 
has increased considerably since the war. The banks may 
do their making up less often, but their compensation for 
this is to do it more vigorously. A discrepancy of less than 
10 per cent in the period 1938 to 1940 grew to I7.I per cent 
in 1941, while for the past 12 months the percentage has 
hovered around 20, exceeding that figure in the months of 
December and June, when, of course, window dressing 
reaches its half-yearly climaxes, Why this intensification of 
window dressing when the always.slender justification for 
it has disappeared, and when the keen inter-bank competi- 
tion, in which the brandishing of high liquidity ratios might 
have played some part, has been put in cold storage for the 
duration? The answer is probably to be found in the banks’ 
desire to maintain profits and in their unwillingness to 
offend against the hallowed tradition of a minimum Io per 
cent cash ratio. Given the present liberal character of the 
control of credit exercised by the authorities, the. clearing 
banks no doubt consider that they can, with complete im- 
punity, allow their cash holding to fall appreciably below the 
recognis 2d traditional minimum and thus defend their profits 
against the encroachments made by the persistent reduction 
in advances, their most remunerative assets. They would 
be fully justified to reason thus. But if the banks are in 
effect working normally to an 8 per cent cash ratio, why 
make the pretence that the ro per cent tradition is still 
sacrosanct? If the true figure were put in the shop window 
no confidence would be undermined, no business would be 
lost, and something would be gained for the cause of 
accuracy and tind in banking statistics. 
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Finance and Banking 


Fall in Bill Rate 


The feature of the money market this week has been 
the sudden increase in the banks’ demand for bills. The 
market has been rather better placed than in previous 
weeks to satisfy this demand since at last Friday’s tenders 
for Treasury bills it obtained a 44 per cent allotment as 
against the previous 31 per cent figure. The higher allot- 
ment was obtained at the cost of some decline in the rate. 
The syndicate evidently decided that they must increase 
their allotments of bills, and consequently raised their 
price for the 91 day bills now being tendered for, to 
£99 15s. In order to meet this competition the official 
tenders had to be placed at £99 15s. 1d. and the average 
rate at which the £75,000,000 of bills were issued fell to 
198. 10.62d. per cent, the lowest figure recorded during 
the war. To the discount market the increase in the bid 
price means the virtual elimination of all profit on turn- 
ing over bills to the clearing banks or running them 


with clearing bank money,° the turn being 0.164d. per 
cent. But the bill side of the business is now very much 
of a side show to the discount market. The cut in the 
bill rate may, on the other hand, have played some part 
in stimulating the rise in short-dated Government bonds 
which in these days are of far greater concern to the 
market. It is only by appreciating this pull of interest 
within the market between the margin of profit earned 
on bills and the effect of low bill rates on the bond 
market that one can understand the policy of the market 
syndicate at the Treasury bill tender. The banks’ keen 
demand for bills is an indication of the ease of money 
which has been so apparent this week. The Bank return 
Shows bankers’ deposits at £831,505,000, an increase of 
£8,549,000 on the week. The main contribution to this 
expansion in bank cash was a down of Public 
deposits by £6,679,000, while in addition there was an 
increase of £5,470,000 in Government securities, The cir- 
culation increased by a further £1,488,000 over the week. 
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Bank Credit Expansion 


Last month’s slight setback in the volume of savings 
reaching the Exchequer through the tap issues of the 
Government had its counterpart in increased direct exten- 
sion of bank credit to the Government. The main move- 
ment, in this context, has been the increase in Treasury 
deposit receipts, this item showing an advance of £27,000,000 
in the clearing banks’ aggregate returns for August. In 
addition, discounts have risen by £10,850,000, and it may 
be assumed that the whole of this:movement was accounted 
for by Treasury bills. The banks also saw fit to increase 
their holdings of longer term Government paper by 
£6,685,000 during the month. An increase of £1,527,000 in 
short loans reflects a larger volume of Treasury bills held 
by the discount market. As against this mounting tide of 














(In £ millions) 
Aug. Apr. May une ul Aug. 
| 194. 1943 1942, Waa ings | 1942 
Aoooptances, ets---.:-.:| 100-5| -97-8| -95-9| g2-4| 69-8| 88-8 
GWG, .ccccces . . ° . ° 
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fone te transit ....... 107°6 | 124°:2|) 125:2| 143-2) 115°3| 112°8 
Money at call .......... 9°5 36:0 | 133-1] 147°3 | 131-7 | 133-2 
Discounts .............. 5°9 |} 258-1 90 292°0 | 272°5 | 283-4 
Treasuty a receipts.| 468°5 | 449°5 | 470°5| 542-°5/| 607 
Investments ........... 1,048 -4 | 1,049-4 | 1,058 -3 | 1,074-8 | 1,081-5 
838-0 | 821-2) 810 800-3 | 79 


Cover "dor omptamny, 
premises, et 


a Total assets ...... 3,239 +2 | 3,321 -1 | 3,368-9 | 3,497 °3 | 3,495 -6 | 3,535 -2 


Government paper held by the banks, the item of loans 
and advances continues to decline. The drop last month 
amounted to £12,344,000, and has carried the total to 
£783,546,000, the lowest figure since the end of 1935, when 
bank deposits were £1,200,000,000 lower than they are 
to-day. Last month’s changes among assets have left the total 
volume of bank credit outstanding higher by £40,651,000, 
this being the increase in deposits. At £3,304,648,000 these 
are now within £24,507,000 of the record set up by the 
seasonally inflated figure of December 31st last. As usual, 
the expansion in deposits has been accompanied by an 
almost exactly corresponding movement in bank cash, and 
the latter, at £351,278,000, represents 10.6 per cent of 
deposits as against a ratio of 10.5 per cent for the 
previous month. 


Mortgage Bank for Australia 


Despite the almost unbroken record of failure which 
has attended the intrusion of the Australian States in the 
realm of rural banking, the Commonwealth Government 
is determined to push on with its plans for establishing a 
Mortgage Bank. Mr Chifley announced in the course of 
his recent Budget speech that the necessary legislation for 
setting up such a bank “as a new department of the Com- 
monwealth Bank ” would be introduced in the near future. 
With the principle of mortgage banking, it is impossible 
to quarrel. It is the record of its application in Australia, 
as well as the astonishing timing of the measure, which 
raise doubts about the proposal. As so many items in the 
Commonwealth Government’s credit policy, the inspiration 
for the present proposal is to be found in the report of 
the Banking Commission which appeared in 1937. This 
recommended that one or more mortgage banks should be 
established to provide facilities for fixed and long-term 
lending. Much of the agricultural credit has hitherto been 
granted by the trading banks, and the Banking Committee 
suggested that the possibility of these credits being sud- 
denly recalled, together with uncertainties about the rate 
of interest charged, made them an ‘undesirable form of 
agricultural credit. As far as rates are concerned, the trading 
banks would not now be allowed to charge more than 5 
per cent. At many points their agricultural credit activities 
have had to meet the competition of state enterprises of 
various kinds, pastoral finance companies and rural or credit 
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foncier banks. There have been some instances of such state 


banks being conservatively and successfully mange, but 
their record is in general one of failure. 


x 


The biggest of these was that of the Agricultural Bank 
of Western Australia, which has lost about £A12,000,000 of 
the capital originally supplied by the State Government. It 
is now confining‘ its activities to nursing existing assets 
which are secured by 13,000 properties, of which 3,000 
have been abandoned. The Rural Bank of New South 
Wales, another of these institutions, had 6,140 long-term 
loans outstanding on June 30, 1938, and of these, 46 per 
cent were in arrears. Of the 10,281 overdrafts no less than 
§2 per cent. were in arrears. In general these agricultural 
banks have been launched with essentially political and not 
economic motives. As was stated for the Agricultural Bank 
of Western Australia, in evidence before the Banking Com- 
mission, “we are not a bank in the ordinary sense, we are 
farm builders, we used to take a virgin block of land and 
a man with no capital, and would set out to build a farm.” 
Hence, it was argued that the policies of this and similar 
institutions should be free from the strictures of banking 
standards. As the proposed Mortgage Bank is to be 
organised and staffed by the Commonwealth Bank, one may 
rest assured that an effort will be made to keep clear of the 
mistakes perpetrated by some of the state institutions. The 
new bank will be able to offer more attractive terms to 
farmers than the state institutions, since it has already been 
announced that it intends to lend on long-term at a lower 
rate than the § per cent ceiling set for the trading banks’ 
overdraft rate. It follows that the new bank will probably 
get the cream of such mortgage business as is available, and 
that its intrusion in this field will leave the various state 
rural and agricultural banks with even more unenviable 
prospects than those which face them to-day. 


* * * 


Australia’s Overseas Obligations 


A badly transmitted summary of the budget speech of 
Mr Chifley, the Commonwealth Treasurer, and an even 
more unfortunate interpretation of one of its sentences in 
an organ of the British press, conjured up a momentary 
vision of Australia defaulting on its external debt. The 
phrase in question was one in which Mr Chifley suggested 
that the Australian Government had arranged with the 
British Treasury to postpone the settlement of financial 
obligations which the Commonwealth could not meet. This 
arrangement, apparently, had nothing to do with the 
bonded sterling debt. It refers to the war indebtedness in- 
curred by the Commonwealth in the United Kingdom 
and does not affect the obligations to overseas bondholders 
or any other contractual liability. The official correction of 
the false interpretation of Mr Chifley’s speech, incidentally, 
provides the first official intimation that the war expenditure 
of Australia in this country has had no impact on Australian 
balances here, but is accounted for in separate inter- 
Treasury accounts which are carefully segregated from the 
other overseas payments and receipts of the Commonwealth. 
It is probable that this system of inter-Treasury accounting 
applies to all the Dominions, and that the arrangements are 
reciprocal and cover war expenditure by the United King- 
dom in the Dominions concerned. In the case of Canada, 
the position is, of course, governed by the special “ free gift ” 
scheme. But elsewhere debits and credits are arising, com- 
parable in their nature to the lend-lease operations, but 
differing from them in that they are expressed in monetary 
terms and recorded by the parties concerned in a series of 
inter-Treasury accounts. 
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Investment 


Equity Rise Continues 


With scarcely a pause, the rise in industrial equities, 
which was a feature of last month’s markets, has continued 
throughout the past week, to the accompaniment of virtual 
stability in fixed interest stocks. - While prices have 
risen in general, attention has centred mainly on home 
railway securities, with subsidiary centres of interest in 
the shipping and oil share markets. The dangers attach- 
ing to railway stocks in the post-war period have been 
stressed here often enough. But the latest rise in this 
class of investment is sufficiently explained by the fact 
that their figure in The Actuaries’ Investment Index fell 
last month by about the same amount as the total index 
rose. It is evident that the investor is conscious of the 
risks he takes, but that some people find a current yield 
of from over 5 to as much as 10} per cent, in the case of 
London and North Eastern second contingent preference, 
too attractive to be resisted. The rises in shipping shares 
and in oils are both recoveries from earlier falls which 
occurred against the general trend. Ifa wider view is taken of 
recent movements, the contrast between the rise in equities 
and fixed interest stability continues to be noteworthy. It 
cannot be said to have assumed striking dimensions, but, 
since mid-April, the fixed interest index of The Financial 
News has fallen by 14 per cent, while the equity figure 
has risen 10} per cent. The former is, however, still above 
the level of early December, 1941, when the latter reached 
its temporary peak of 83.2, compared with the present figure 
of 84.5. Taking a pre-war comparison, the latter -figure 
was that ruling in early June, 1939, when the fixed interest 
index was around a temporary high of 120.5, against the 
current figure of 133.3. There is, thus, a very long way to 
go before anything approaching the pre-war relationship 
between the two figures is restored, but the general run 
of the figures does suggest that the effects of vesting orders, 
on the one hand, and of special taxation of company profits, 
on the other, have been exhausted. Failing the adoption of 
any fresh expedient, not so far in view, it is probable that 
longer term movements in market values will conform 
to a new set of values. Instead of the rise in equities being 
brought about by a fall in the rate of interest, induced by 
engineering special demands for certain types of fixed 
interest stock, equities will rely more and more on post- 
war values for their attraction. This means that the classic 
picture of a rise in equities going hand in hand with fall- 
ing fixed interest stocks is a distinct possibility. There is, 
however, little sign as yet of any movement to transfer 
substantial sums from the latter to the former. That is 
scarcely likely to come until it is possible to place a term 
to the duration of wartime controls. 


* *x x 


Stock Exchange Agents 


__ The Committee of the Stock Exchange, London, has 
this week confirmed an alteration of the statement by which 
members are required to support applications of agents 
for admission to the general register, which has, potentially 
at least, important implications. In the past, a member who 
has put up an employee as an agent for obtaining business 
has been responsible for his acts, but no such responsibility 
has attached to the broker in the case of other agents. Now, 
he is required to state that, after full enquiry, he is satisfied 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to be placed 
on the register, and that there is no information, beyond 
that given, which ought to be placed before the Committee 
to enable it to reach a decision. This appears to mean that, 
should an agent not conform to whatever rules of conduct 
obtain at the time, the member who supported his applica- 
tion will be liable to disciplinary action. This is another 
step towards securing uniformity of conduct throughout 
the profession, and, if the new powers are wisely used, 
should result in a substantial further measure of protection, 
both to the investor and to the more serious type of broker. 
Everything depends, of course, on the administration of the 
rule, but the time appears to be far distant when there 
need be any anxiety about the profession developing the 
undesirable attributes of the closed shop. The change be- 
comes fully operative at once, since all registrations have 
to be renewed yearly, on January Ist. 


Guinness ‘Taxation 


Although the accounts of Arthur Guinness disclosed 
a moderate fall in profit after tax from £1,391,104 to 
£1,230,571, Lord Iveagh was able to reveal, at the annual 
meeting, that trading profit was greater on the year, and 
that the fall in the net figure was largely due to a time lag 
in obtaining credit for taxation payable in Eire. It results 
from this that there will,.in the current year, be a corre- 
sponding relief, which should be a matter of considerable 
importance to shareholders. Lord Iveagh’s speech makes 
no distinction between the business in this country and 
that in Eire, but the company has experienced an increased 
demand and secured higher sales. The rise in trading 
profit was secured despite the exhaustion of stocks of 
materials purchased when prices were far below the present 
level, which is, in general, approximately double the pre- 
war figure. Unfortunately, no clue is given as to when the 
old stocks were used up, but attention was drawn to the 
position a year ago. The exhaustion of cheap stocks of 
materials must by now be a general experience among 
brewery companies, and it does ngt, so far, appear to have 
had any serious effect upon earnings. Unlike tobacco, 
where the very sharp increase in tax in the last budget has 
considerably reduced demand, the consumption of beer 
is still on the up grade, and is likely to be limited only by 
raw material supplies. This is especially true at the present 
time, when the arrival of troops from overseas exceeds 
fresh drafts to the various fronts, a state of affairs which is 
likely to continue until the time arrives for the final effort. 


* * ¥ 


Coal Mining Yields 


Owing to a printer’s error, the final line of the first 
table in the article “Coal Mining Companies,” on page 307 
of The Economist of last week, was given as shillings and 
pence instead of rates per cent. The correct reading, which 
appeared in some copies, is Butterley 7.0, Carlton Main 
10.5, Doncaster Amalgamated 7.3, Manchester 5.6, and 
Yorkshire Amalgamated 6.3 per cent. 


Company Netes 


Morris Motors Expansion 
The maintenance of the tax-free dividend on Morris 


. Motors-ordinary capital at 173 per cent, dealt with in 
The Economist of September 5th, does rather less than 


justice to the results as disclosed by the full accounts. These 
show a rise in gross profit from £1,951,164 to £2,224,087. 
A substantial part of this increase is absorbed by higher 
maintenance charges, and almost all the remainder by a 
sharp rise in ARP expenditure, and the doubling of special 
provision for rehabilitation of factories for post-war pro- 
duction, which took £100,000. Tax provision is, how- 
ever, lower, and the dividend is covered with half a point 
to spare, whereas a year before it was underearned by 4.3 
per cent. Details of earnings for the past three years are 
set out below: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1939 1940 1941 
£ £ £ 

Gross profits ...........0005 2,385,122 1,951,164 2,224,087 
Maintenance .............+. 313,696 329,934 455,814 
Depreciation .............+. 238,980 224,818 228,504 
Total surplus*.............. 1,991,947 1,520,913 1,634,520 
eee SE ee ree 628,721 774,282 608,380 
Special appropriations....... 405,611 © 172,537 314,312 
Preference divs. ............ 225,000 225,000 225,000 
Ordinary shares :— 

SEE Oe ee 732,615 349,094 486,828 

Cees Cate ee oS Sasa ais 662,500 463,750 463,750 

En Sc bes sense dows 44-2 t13 +2 18-0 

PET SaWelte deeveeeesan 40 +174 +173 


Dividend equalisation reserve 75,000 Dr.100,000 25,000 
Carry forward.............. §248,450 233,794 231,872 


* Including other income after charging staff fund allocations. 
t Tax free. § After special credit £933. 
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Lord Nuffield states in the report that the better result is 
due to increased turnover at a slightly lower margin per 
unit. There is evidence of this in the consolidated state- 
ment of the company, and its principal subsidiaries, which 
shows a rise from £9,985,868 to £11,338,560 in total current 
assets, and from £7,380,783 to £7,786,665 in net liquid 
assets. The rise at the date of the accounts was due to a 
jump of over £3,000,000 in debtors to £4,794,775, cash and 
stock in trade being sharply and investments slightly lower 
on the year. The expansion in net liquid assets has been 
financed mainly by heavy depreciation, but reserves of the 
group show a rise of £150,000. The balance-sheet of the 


parent company also contains a marked increase in debtors, ~ 


financed, in the main, by loans from subsidiaries. There is 
no special statement by the chairman, and none will be 
made at the meeting. There is good reason to suppose 
that the demand for the products of the group will continue 
keen during the war, and the post-war prospect must 
depend upon ability to adjust production to whatever the 
demands of that period may be. The §s. units of ordinary 


stock, at 33s. 6d. cum dividend, yield some £5 §s. 8d. per 


cent subject to tax at the full standard rate. 
* * * 


Thames Haven Oil Wharves 


The ban on the publication of results by London and 
Thames Haven Oil Wharves having been lifted, the 
company presents reports for the two years 1940 and I94I. 
It may be recalled that, early in the second half of 1940, a 
reconstruction scheme was put into operation. Whether 
for that reason, or for others, wharf profits rose from 
£133,909 to £165,618, but only to relapse in 1941 to 
£100,207, largely owing to events beyond the control of 
the management. The reorganisation substantially reduced 
the bank overdraft, and got rid of the liability on CIM 
Holdings preference, but it also brought into being a large 
preference capital, and left the liquid position still far 
from satisfactory. The need to provide for bank interest, 
as well as heavy taxation and war-damage contributions, 
cuts deeply into earnings, with the result that the net 
amount for 1940 was only sufficient to cover some nineteen 
months’ preference dividend, the actual amount paid being 
for nine months, In 1941, the net figure was a mere £6,929, 
or not much more than two-thirds of the sum required to 
meet the three months’ dividend paid. Thus, on the two 
years, dividends on the cumulative preference capital were 
provided for one year only and the carry forward was 
increased from £71,362 to £108,883. Actually, the distri- 
bution of a half-year’s dividend, bringing the payment up 
to September 31, 1941, is recommended out of the profits 
of the first eight months of the current year, which show 
some improvement over the figure for the corresponding 
period of 1941. The balance-sheet is of no very great value, 
since no adjustment is made for damage to properties by 
enemy action, while the principal: associate, Compagnie 
Industrielle Maritime, valued at £806,284, is in enemy 
hands. At the end of last year there were creditors of 
£112,197 and a, reduced, bank overdraft of £517,832, 
against liquid assets of £99,689. It is not yet clear that the 
company will be able to earn the dividends on the prefer- 
ence capital, which went to shareholders of the old CIM 
Holdings company, and it is certain that no reward to the 
unfortunate investors in the old London and Thames 
Haven company, who hold the ordinary shares, is in sight. 


* * * 


Two Heavy Industrial Results 


The results of two of the smaller heavy industrial 
concerns for the year to June 30 last are indicative of the 
somewhat uneven experience last year of the industry as 
a whole. Vaughan Brothers (Drop Forgings) show a de- 
cline in disclosed income, after depreciation, from £145,851 
to £85,434, which, although accompanied by a reduction in 
tax liability from £125,327 to £68,335, is responsible for a 
fall in equity earnings from £19,973 to £16,549. The ordi- 
nary payment is correspondingly lower at 20 against 224 
per cent, covered by a rate of 20.4 against 23.2 per’ cent, 
and there is a small addition to the carry forward, which 
is raised from £13,358 to £13,730. The accounts of Bright- 
side Foundry and Engineering for the same period show, 
on the other hand, an increase in profits after tax, except tax 
on dividends, and, in the latest year, after staff pensions, 
from £78,415 to £96,493. The ordinary capital again re- 
Celves 25 per cent covered by a rate of 81.4 against $9.0 per 
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cent; the transfer of £25,000 to war contingencies is repeated, 
and the carry forward raised from £47,937 to £72,445. The 
divergence is no doubt partly to be explained by circum- 
stances peculiar to Vaughan Brothers. The chairman Mr 
Frank H. Vaughan, points out that earnings in the previous 
year were abnormally high and that the disclosed figure 
was struck after providing for ARP, war damage insur- 
ance and war risks contribution. The balance-sheet of 
Vaughan Brithers, despite a sound liquid position, does, 
however, suggest that turnover was lower last year, since 
there are declines in both debtors and creditors. Stocks 
and work in progress, on the other hand, show a modest 
rise from £51,398 to £59,888. The position appears to be 
exactly the reverse of that experienced by Brightside 
Foundry, whose turnover, according to the chairman, 
Mr Ambrose Firth, increased by 10 per cent, but whose 
total of stocks and work in progress declined by 6} per 
cent, from £3,198,575 to £2,995,954. It is very probable 
that the apparent contradiction is explained by the varying 
tempo of orders and payments, a factor which makes more 
apparent difference to the balance-sheets of the smaller 
concerns in the industry than to its leaders. 


* x x 


British Sugar Stocks 


The principal feature of the accounts of the British 
Sugar Corporation for the year ended March 31st is a 
further growth in stocks from £8,705,515 to £13,417,450. 
The counterpart of this is a rise in Ministry of Food 
advances by £5,100,000 to £12,250,000. Other creditor 
items are lower on the year, while debtors, investments and 
cash all show moderate rises, with the result that there is 
a slight increase in net liquid assets to over £2,000,000. 
The figures of profit are very largely meaningless, since the 
Treasury has agreed to allow the Corporation a reasonable 
rate of profit, and adjusts its payments accordingly. The 
position as revealed by the accounts of the past three 
years is set out below: 


Years ended March 3lst. 
940 1941 1942 


1 
£ £ 
Pi kev wave seccevesscses 1,182,143 777,164 26§,879 
General expenses ........... 104,130 101,105 93,916 
Taxation reserve ........... ¢505,000 151,000 136,000 
Net interest............005. 5,331 87,175 285,015 
Debenture redemption ...... 22,989 23,648 24,305 
Depreciation ...........++.. 220,000 210,000 201,000 
War damage ............+5. aie 80,000 59,265 
Available for dividend....... 324,693 124,236 64,378 
Paid on Ordinary 44%...... 129,375 112,500 112,500 
Carry forward.............. $42,514 54,250 *36,128 


¢ Includes £75,000 Special Duty Reserve. 
t After £59,000 Pensions provision for past services and 
£155,000 Dividend Equalisation Account. 
* After crediting £30,000 from Contingencies Reserve. 


The rise in net interest paid is more than double the 
increase in the published profit figure, and although all 
other charges are lower, the net amount available for divi- 
dend is considerably reduced. Actually, net earnings, before 
providing for war damage contribution of £59,265, ex- 
ceeded the amount required to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 4} per cent by only £11,143. There is no state- 
ment in this year’s report as to the earnings which the 
Treasury consider reasonable—last year it was 3} per cent. 
The Corporation received a guarantee that it should retain 
its due proportion of the economies resulting from the 
profit-sharing scheme. These have risen on the year from 
I to 14 per cent on the ordinary capital, but as the amount 
actually available for that security is reduced, the value of 
this guarantee seems doubtful. The price of the £1 shares 
is near the best of recent years at 19s. 3d. ex dividend, at 
which the return is some £4 13s. 6d. per cent. 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal Production 


The gravity of the coal position was emphasised at the 
annual iaseue of the Trades Union Congress. Mr H. 
Horner, speaking for the Mineworkers’ Federation, pointed 
out that none of the measures now in hand are likely to 
remove the danger of a critical situation in the coming 
winter ; while the miners had been urged “to exercise 
their minds and bodies to produce more coal, the greatest 
care must be exercised in its use.” In a statement issued 
last week on behalf of the Mining. Association, it was 
asserted that there is room for the production of an addi- 
tional 10-13 million tons a-year, equivalent to 5-6 per cent 
of the 1941 output, “without any undue effort on the part 
of the workers.” A recovery of the one in 57.8 cwts. per 
manshift at the coal face, lost since 1941, would yield an 
additional 3,500,000 tons a year; the return of the 11,300 
miners to be released from the Forces should provide 
3,400,000 tons a year; and a reduction of “ voluntary 
absenteeism ” at the coal face by 24 per cent would add a 
further 5,750,000 tons in a year. An immediate increase 
in production of the order of 5-6 per cent, if it were 
feasible, would ease the supply position very considerably 
during the next winter ; but it might be rash to take it for 
granted—“ evidence to date (said the Minister of Fuel and 
Power in the Commons on Tuesday) is not at all reassur- 
ing.” While it will obviously be impossible to satisfy all the 
demands for coal; it may still be possible to prevent hold- 
ups in production or transport through lack of coal. The 
total supply of coal available for home consumption is 
bigger than before the war, and the prospective shortage, 


at the current rate of production, is likely to be a shortage . 


in relation to money demand rather than a shortage in rela- 
tion to vital needs. In short, the fuel problem is one of 
distribution and economy in use as much as one of 
production. 


* * * 


Transport Problems 


The Government’s policy of concentrating as much 
traffic as possible on the railways, the canals and coastal 
shipping has been so successful this summer that a sub- 
tantial unused in of road transport capacity has 
emerged, with a consequent saving in petrol and rubber. 
Not unnaturally, this has given rise to criticism from the 
road haulage industry whose earnings vary with the volume 
of their activity. In view of the fact that the unused mar- 
gin of road transport capacity is due partly to the lull in 
air raids—which may not continue indefinitely—and that 
circumstances can be envisaged which may give rise to a 
sudden spurt in the demand for road transport, it is vital 
that the “reserve” should not be dissipated. The technical 
and financial problems involved in its maintenance must 
be the concern and responsibility of the Government. 


* x * 


Rubber Salvage 


Rubber has been added to the evergrowing list of 
materials which it is an offence to destroy, abandon 6r mix 
with other materials and the salving of which is urged. The 
need for the utmost stringency in the use of rubber has 
been apparent for some months. It is not enough to forbid 
the destruction of rubber. What is needed is an imaginative 
campaign to persuade the public to give up afl articles made 
of rubber which are not essential. Rubber mats, for example, 
are to be found in use in every shop, as well as in many 
homes, and these and similar articles could be dispensed 
with, without hardship. A campaign on the lines of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s aluminium collection in 1940 would provide 
a stimulus for the giving up of rubber which is still in use. 
Adequate receiving depots should be set up and collec- 
tions must be made efficient. The requisitioning of stocks 
in shops and warehouses of non-essential rubber 
goods should be considered. It is not untrue to say 
that rubber is one of the United Nations’ scarcest materials. 
No effort should be spared to find substitutes for it where 
possible ‘and to augment the amount of waste available for 
reclamation. i 


Cotton as a Munition 


Cotton has been ranked as a munition of war since 
production was required to be increased, and the industry 
found itself in difficulties. An exhibition is being: held in 
Manchester to illustrate precisely in what ways cotton is 
an essential war material. Its activities are not confined to 
producing ordinary clothing for the Forces. The numerous 
articles which the Army classifies as “ webbing equipment,” 
such as respirator cases, cartridge carriers, ammunition 
pouches, rifle slings, water bottles, binocular cases and re- 
volver holsters, are all made from cotton. In some forms 
cotton goes into ammunition. Tank drivers wear fire-proofed 
cotton overalls ; cotton is used in the making of their crash 


-helmets, and they sit on cotton-covered seats. Closely woven 


cotton gabardine makes windproof flying suits, and airmen 
wear flame-resisting cotton poplin waistcoats. Petrol tanks 
for aeroplanes are being made with self-sealing covers, made 
of rubber interposed with cotton fabric. Another new use 
for cotton is in alliance with plastics. Stout cotton fabric is 
impregnated with resin, and moulded under pressure to 
form rigid parts for all kinds of machinery and aeroplanes. 
These parts are being used to replace metal. A 4-inch board 
composed of fifty layers of treated cotton fabric is shown 
in the exhibition. The Russian climate demands the use 
of cotton in the manufacture of grips for ski-troops and 
snow suits for Arctic wear, The exhibition puts cotton in 
its place in the war effort, and the President of the Board 
of Trade said last week that the wartime organisation of the 
— industry had been settled, and was unlikely to be 
varied. 


* * * 


Six Months of Retail Trade 


The retail trade report for July and the Bank of 
England’s index numbers of the average value of daily 
sales appear in the Board of Trade fournal of September 
sth. The trend of sales between June and July of the first 
two war years is repeated, with a fall in the index (1937= 
100) from 108 to 104. Before the war, the tendency was 
for sales to rise between these months. The index of the 
value of sales of apparel, at 89, was the lowest this year. 
Trading results for the first half of the current retail 
year can now be compared with the same period in 194I. 
Total sales this year by value, were 2.6 per cent above 
1941. Only in the south of England did sales drop, and 
there the fall was small. In London, trade improved, prob- 
ably owing to freedom from air raids. Rises in the various 
categories of trade were outstanding in Central and West 
End London. Food and perishable sales rose by 3.7 per 
cent over the whole country ; the rise in London was 12.7 
per cent. Turnover in other merchandise advanced only 1.2 
per cent and decreases were recorded in the Midlands and 
South Wales and in the South of England. The London 
rise was 17.9 per cent. The total rise for the furnishing 
departments was as much as 23 per cent ; sports and travel 
goods sales declined by 12.3 per cent and in most of the 
other categories the range was within 7 per cent, either 
above or below last year’s sales. It is likely that the fixing 
of profit margins for non-utility apparel and piece goods 
will exert a downward influence on the indices for August. 


* * * 


Coal for Gas 


In a Note on page 313 of The Economist on Septem- 
ber 5th, figures were given showing the consumption of 
coal in the generation of electricity by authorised under- 
takings, as well as the distribution of consumption by cate- 
gories of consumer. It is, perhaps, not generally realised 
that the quantity of coal used in the manufacture of gas 
by authorised undertakings was still appreciably bigger be- 
fore the war (publication of statistics has since been sus- 
pended) than that converted into electricity. Thus, no less 
than 184 million tons of coal were used by the gas industry 
in 1938, compared with about 14 million tons used in the 
generation of electricity. True, these figures do not provide 
a satisfactory basis of comparison because of the large 
quantity of residual products yielded in the process of 
carbonising coal by the gas industry. In 1938, for example, 
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September 12, 1942 
COMPANY MEETING 
ANGLO-CEYLON AND 


GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR EDWARD ROSLING’S 
STATEMENT 


The 56th annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Anglo-Ceylon and General 


Estates Company, Limited, was held on the - 


7th inst. in London, Sir Edward Rosling 
(chairman and managing "discon presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

Since we last met Ceylon has experienced 
air attacks, but the enemy was driven off 
with such loss by the sturdy defence they 
encountered that possibly they may not 
care to pay another visit. 

The results of the year’s working may be 
considered very satisfactory. The net 
profit, after deducting debenture interest, 
management expenses, and all charges, 
amounts to £249,856, as compared with 
£143,150 in. the previous season, but owing 
to the incidence of Excess Profits Tax and 
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a measure of double taxation we have to 
set aside not Jess than £200,000, leaving 
£49,856 available for dividend, as com- 


‘ pared with £45,908 a year ago. 


DIVIDEND OF 7 PER CENT 


The directors now recommend a final 
dividend of 43 per, cent., free of tax, which, 
with the interim already ro, makes 7 lt Po 
cent., free of tax, for the year. 
forward to the current season a ce Mace a 
£53,764. 

t will be evident to all that present 
legion as _ Excess Profits Tax 
imperils the ition of most trading 
concerns, ara whilst for the time being we 
are able to meet the strain on our own 
liquid resources, there will come a day in 
common with other concerns when it will 
be difficult to meet these heavy demands if 
maintenance and improvements of assets 
are properly carried out. 

This service invariably costs more than 
is allowed as a deduction from profits for 
taxation purposes, but if neglected it has 
a cumulative adverse -effect on production 
in the future. 

The reports from the Ceylon estates 
generally are satisfactory; our tea crop 
shows an increase of nearly 250,000 Ibs., 
and the price realised was some 2d. above 


.the preceding year. The increase in the 


price is the result of the strong demand 
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from outside markets. Cacao, although not 
equal to last year’s bumper crop, had a 
quite satisfactory yield of 9,244 cwt., and 
realised 42s. 5d., as compared with 285. 7d. 
The rubber crop amounted to 334,668 Ibs., 

an increase of 108,000 Ibs. 


THE SUGAR CROP 


In Mauritius, also, our estates have 
worked smoothly, and the sugar crop, al- 
though less than that of a year ago by some 
5 per cent., was still satisfactory, amount- 
ing to 39,400 tons. ‘Fhe Government pur- 
chased the whole of the “~~ 

It is difficult to speak the prospects 
for the current season; we are endeavouring | 
to produce maximum crops of both tea 
and rubber, although in the latter case we 


life of our rubber trees, whilst any present 
benefit that might result is absorbed by 
Excess Profits Tax. 

The .war has, of course, made things 
more difficult both in Ceylon and Mauritius. 
We fully appreciate the difficulties under 
which work is carried on, and our thanks 
are due to our managers and their respec- 
tive staffs in Ceylon and Mauritius for their 
wholehearted co-operation during the past 
year, and also our agents in Ceylon and 
our staff in London. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


(Continued from page 342) 

when 18} million tons of coal were carbonised, the industry 
produced, apart from 340,000 million cu. ft. of gas, nearly 
12} million tons of coke and breeze, 237 million ‘gallons of 
tar, as well as large quantities of sulphate of ammonia and 
certain other products. But while only about two-fifths of 
the electricity sold to consumers before the war was used 
for lighting, heating and cooking, the bulk of the supply 
of gas is used for domestic purposes. 


x * * 


Industrial Diseases 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette publishes figures of 
industrial diseases as well as of fatal industrial accidents. 
(Statistics of the latter were given in last week’s issue of 
The Economist, on page 313.) Cases of certain industrial 
diseases and deaths resulting from them have to be reported 
under the Factories Act, 1937, and under the Lead Paint 
(Protection against Poisoning) Act, 1926. The table below 
shows the number of cases reported between January and 
July in 1939, 1941 and 1942. Deaths include all fatal cases 
reported during the period whether or not they have been 
included in the classified figures. The most striking fact 
emerges: that in almost all categories the cases show a sharp 
decline in the succeeding years. The totals are higher than 
before the war, but this is attributable (apart from the in- 
crease between 1941 and 1942 in lead poisoning) to the 
cummanding increases in cases classified as * other eneneud 








INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 
January-July 


1939 1941 1942 

Lead poisoning ...........+++e4- 69 33 46 
Other poisoning .............06+ ll 197 154 
AMIE so cscs caresecescseesess 24 © 16 13 
Epitheliomatous ulceration (skin 

CR ie osiho 0585 40b% 000s es ae 100 * 80 | 75 
Chronic ulceration .............+ 90 74 52 
Compressed air illness........... ll ee son 
TO cbse besos esesenecses 8. 305 400 540 
Deaths (from all causes) ........ 25 21 18 





ing.” In 1941, of the total of 197 “other poisoning” cases, 
169 were of aniline poisoning. In 1942, 127 cases of aniline 
poisoning were reported out of a total of 154 “other 
poisoning.” Aniline is obtained mainly from coal-tar, and 
as well as its use in the manufacture of dyestuffs, has in- 





Platinum as War Material 


Since the position of silver in industry was discussed 
in The Economist on August 22nd (page 247) new measures 


_ have been taken in the United States to increase supplies 


of silver for munition purposes. They include a War. Pro- 
duction Board Order (No. M. 199) which prohibits the use of 
silver after October 1st for any purpose below A-3 priority 
rating. Silver, however, is not the only precious metal which 
has an important place as war material. On June 2nd last, 
the United States War Production Board issued a general 
Conservation Order (No. M.162) which declared platinum 
to be “a strategic material of war” and imposed a strict 
control over stocks, sales and purchases in order to pre- 
vent any supplies of it from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Platinum not only has an exceedingly high melting 
point, which makes it suitable for use in such things as 
the equipment of metal furnaces, but its resistance to acids 
is stronger than that of any other metal. It is, moreover, 
extremely ductile and malleable and has the lowest co- 
efficient of expansion of any metal. These properties make 
platinum indispensable for a substantial number of purposes, 
including its use as catalyst in the production of nitric acid 
for explosives and as raw material for alloys, scientific war 
instruments, fire-control apparatus, fuses, chemical pro- 
cesses and so forth. Fortunately the United Nations plati- 
num supply position is strong, and there is at present no’ 
question of shortage. The most important platinum produc- 
ing area to-day is Canada, which supplies just over one-half 
the total world output of between 600,000 to 700,000 troy 
ounces per annum, as a by-product from the copper-nickel 
mining operations in the Sudbury (Ontario) area. Russia, the 
next largest source, produces about one-fifth of the world 
total in the Urals. The United States, chiefly Alaska, Trans- 
vaal and Colombia (which supplies its whole output to the 
United Nations) are to-day the only other producers of. 
importance, although in normal times Belgian Congo and 
Abyssinia used to ship sizeable quantities of platinum. The 
Axis countries, on the other hand, do not produce platinum, 
but Germany had accumulated considerable quantities, 
mainly of Russian origin, before June, 1941. Since consider- 
able quantities can be recovered from jewellery—the “ex- 
propriation ” of private property has been developed to a 
fine art in Axis countries—it would be too optimistic to 
expect early and major dislocation in the Axis war output 
from a platinum shortage. 


numerable war uses. While the absolute decrease in the 
. number of cases reported in the other categories of indus- 
: trial diseases is gratifying, it must be remembered that the 
4 Statistics are no guide to the relative number of cases. 





With next week's 


issue of The Economist 


(September 19th), the Annual Banking Sup- 
s Figures are lacking to enable the cases to be expressed as plement will be published. Its contents will 
y a percentage of the numiber of workpeople liable to contract include, in addition to the usual statistical 
> the diseases. Occupational redistribution must be taken into matter, articles on wartime banking in Britain, 
le account in expressing views on the improvement or other- the United States and the Soviet Union. 
wise in the incidence of industrial diseases. Unfortunately, , 
sf no precise data on this movement is available. rt renee 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS | 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 
THE tenacity of Russian resistanct, the 
successful conclusion of the first phase of 
the battle of Egypt and Mr Churchill’s en- 
couraging statement have also served to 
maintain sentiment in the markets during 
the past week. Turnover, as reflected in 
the total of bargains marked, showed some 


improvement on the previous week, while. 


the upward movement of equity shares 
continues as yet unchecked, despite profit- 

ing. The week has also seen a revival 
of interest in railway stocks, while shipping 
and oil shares have enjoyed renewed sup- 
port. Business in the gilt edged market 
was light, irredeemable stocks easing slightly 
after their recent improvement, although 
good support was apparent for short-dated 
securities. In general, however, actual 
turnover was insufficient to affect prices 
markedly. In the foreign bond market, 
Brazilian stocks, after their recent decline, 
reflected renewed buying in small but per- 
sistent advances, the 4 per cent loan of 
1889 being prominent with a rise of 2} 
points on the week, while other issues im- 
proved to lesser extent. Elsewhere in the 
foreign bond market Chilean bonds were 
firm, and among European stocks French 
Railway Stérling bonds were in demand. 
The number of daily bargains marked in 
the home ral market was more than 
double the preceding week’s total, and 
steady buying occasioned good gains for 
junior stocks. GW and LMS ordinary 
stocks rose 3, and Southern preferred a 
point, while among Berwick issues the 4 
per cent 2nd preference stock was in de- 
mand, although both the preferred and de- 
ferred reacted after their advance at the 
close of last week. Later, some profit taking 
reduced earlier gains of junior issues. In the 
foreign rail market, turnover was _ insuffi- 
cient to affect prices to any extent, but a 
fall of # for Canadian Pacific at the week- 
end was only partially recovered in the 
early part of this week. 


x 


Average daily markings of almost 1,200 
bargains reflected the continued demand 
for equities in the industrial market, while 
the i share index of The Financial 
News continues to advance steadily. Among 
many small improvements for brewery 
stocks Guinness was outstanding with an 
advance of 1s. 9d. on the week, but Bass 
fell 2s. over the same period. ere was 
little change in tobacco shares, although 
Gallaher improved slightly on moderate 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


New Clothing “Quiz.”—A new edition 
of the Clothing Quiz*, prepared by the 
Board of Trade, was published on Septem- 
ber 5th. Like the earlier editions, it con- 
tains tables of the coupon rating of all 
ae, and a list of coupon-free articles. 

ull information is given on all aspects of 


clothing rationing affecting the consumer. - 


The booklet is a guide to the working of 
the Consumer Rationin g Order, 1941, and 
subsequent amending Orders, and is up to 
date to August I, 1942. 


Lactic Casein.—The Control of Casein 
(No. 1) Order, issued by the Ministry of 
Supply, came into operation on September 
7th. Under the Order, the disposal of 
lactic casein is made subject to licence 
procedure. It may be purchased only 





* “Your Questions Answered.” The 1942- 
rota, Clothing Quiz. H.M.S.O., 28 pages. 
net. 


support. Small gains were ‘ scattered 
throughout the heavy industrial section, 
where Whitehead Iron and Ruston and 
Hornsby were prominént, while Indian 
Iron advanced steadily. The shipping 
group was rather more active than of late, 
and in the general advance P & O de- 
ferred and Union Castle were outstand- 
ing with rises of 1s. Both the Cunard 
preference stocks, however, were slightly 
easier. In a firm motor section, J. Lucas, 
Thos. Tilling and AEC all advanced, 
while Rolls-Royce more than recovered 
Tuesday’s loss of 1s. the following day. 
Textile shares failed to attract any par- 
ticular attention, and the small irregular 
movements were without _ significance. 
Stores shares, however, were firm, Harrods, 
Boots and Woolworths: all enjoying useful 
support. A fall in Canadian dollar 
securities on tax fears before the week-end 
was largely recovered at the opening of the 
current week, International Nickel in par- 
ticular advancing strongly. Elsewhere, Ran- 
some and Marles rose 5s. on the increased 
dividend, while United Molasses was 
bought. Among hotel shares, Savoy Hotel 
was in demand. 


x 


With the revival of Cape support, the 
idle conditions at the close of last week in 
the kaffir market were followed by a fairly 
widespread improvement. Geduld and 
Rand Mines both recovered earlier losses, 
while among issues to advance Blyvoors, 
West Wit Areas and Grootvlei were out- 
standing. A rise of 4s. on the week for 
Doom Dooma on the increased dividend 
was the feature of the tea market, while a 
few improvements were registered in the 
rubber market. ‘The war news and the 
Premier’s speech stimulated sentiment in 
the oil market. Anglo-Iranian was espe- 
cially firm, while good gains for Anglo- 
Egyptian and Burmah were witnessed. 
Other issues to advance were Royal Dutch 
and Trinidad Leaseholds, and profit taking 
in midweek failed to prevent a further 
general improvement. 


‘“*FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 














oie Corres. Security Indices 

1942 | in SE. | 1941 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
t § shares* Int.f 
Sept. 3...... 3,155 3,239 83-9 133-3 
af | anna 3,498 3,103 84-0 133-3 
ea ae 4544 | 31043 | 84-2 | 133-3 
oEsesée 4,100 3,960 84-3 133-3 
ae 4,437 3,229 84-5 133 -4 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100.* 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 84-5 (Sept. 9); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 135 -6 (Apr. 29); 
lowest, 132-:2 (Jan. 9).  ¢ New basis in S.E. List. 
§ Old basis. 


from licensed sellers. The Order does not 
apply to rennet casein. 
out of Garments.—The Export of 
s (Control) (No. 36) Order (S. R. and 
O. Ng. 1749) comes ito force on Sep- 
tember 21st. It makes “garments whether 
finished or unfinished” subject to export 
licensing control, whatever their destina- 
tion. e term “garments” does not in- 
clude footwear, ties, hats, belts, braces, 
—, suspenders, scarves or laces for 
ootwear or for qprsets. Licences will not 
normally be ted for the ae to any 
destination garments made from utility 
cloth, except corsets, the export of which 
will be restricted to utility and surgical 
types only. Licences will not normally be 
granted for hosiery other than certain high- 
class goods. : 
Chilean oa Price.—Negotiations be- 
tween United States and Chilean Govern- 
ment officials have resulted in an agree- 
ment under which prices paid by the 


New York 


CONDITIONS on Wall Street during the past 
week have been quiet. Lack of any incen- 
tive, either from military or internal de- 
velopments, resulted in slow trading, prices 
sagging slightly before the holiday on de- 
clining support. The speeches by ent 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill occasioned a 
rather better tone at the opening of the 


“current week, prices and turnover both 


showing improvement. 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36= 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


1942 






419 Stocks ........ 60:8 
Av. yield %*...... “ 


* 50 Common Stocks. 
(a) Jan. 7. (6) Feb. 4. (c) Sept. 2. (d) June 24. 


DaiLy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOcKsS 


Aug. Aug. Sept. Sept. 
27 31 r . 2 








Aug. | Aug. 
, 28 | 29 








87-1 | 87-5 | 87-6 | 87-6 | 87-6 | 87-7 


1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 

Total share dealings: Sept. 3, 283,000; 
Sept. 4, 309,000; Sept. 5,* 145,000; 
Sept. 7, Labour Day; Sept. 8, 399,000; 
Sept. 9, 362,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week endi Nominal Con- New 

September 12, 1942 Capital versions Money 

Particulars of Government —s ts on bas, 
nelu Excludi 

Yeart peers Convers 

Ie eee 1,072,247,781 — 1,057,527,033 

MERE 5 68b 460 6055050046 1,130,022,501 1,077,887,919 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. _— Foreign 
ex. U.K. 


Yeart U.K, © Countries 


BE. ei cedensens 1,057, 12,571 sahara 554190 
1941......6. 4000 1,074,537,073 3,280,846 70,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 

Yeart me. Pref. _ Ord. 
RR tincnsesices 1,050,778,521 11518 6,014,194 
BDEE oocccvevesses 1,073,558,974 477,460 3,851,485 


t Includes Government issues to August 29, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


NEWS 


United States Government for its copper 
purchases from Chile will be raised by 10 
per cent to 12.375 cents per lb., free U.S. 
port for the six months ending February 
28, 1943. Under an agreement concluded 
last February the U.S. Government agreed 
to acquire the whole Chilean r output 
over a lengthy period. The price was to 
be reviewed every six months. The price 
has been increased in order to stimulate 
production in Chile. Recently Chile’s out- 
put was running at an annual rate of over 
500,000 metric tons. 


International Sugar Agreement.—The 
extension of the International Sugar Agree- 
ment for another two years, from August 
31, 1942, has heen agreed by South Africa, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, inican Republic, Haiti, 
Nederlands, Peru, Portugal, United King- 
dom, U.S.S.R., United States (and Com- 


(Continued on page 348.) 


Ex 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Sept. 5, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £41,016,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £109,553,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £2,410,094. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£5,633,059, the deficit acerued since April 
Ist is £1,251,982,000 against £1,300,896,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 







Esti (£ thousands) 
~ | April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
Revenue agen is to to |ended | ended 
Sept. _ — — 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax... .} 913,000] 157,951) 242,598) 8,492) 8,572 
Sur-tax........ 78,000 10, 989 30} '140| ‘220 
Estate, etc. 
Duties....... 90,000) 40,452) 41,546) 979! 1,578 
Stamps........ 15,000) 5,201 5,560 ue 
BM k cscas 425,000! 7,695 10, 710} ° 235) 450 






as: éoskae 82, 531 125, pee * im — 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 | _:165 : 














Customs....... 438,295] 150, 357 197,210} 7,797] 12,361 
Excise. . pa winwed 366, 705 138, 605 178, 700) 1 795) 1, 805 
Total Customs & Sts 

xcise....... 805,000! 288,962) 375,910} 9,592] 14,166 





153 











Motor Duties...} 34, 


9,073 
Canadian Govt. 





4,433 


Contribution .| 225,000 145,827 4,495 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... 10,000} 7,050) 9,350) 450) 600 
WirelessLicences| 4,300}... ,160) ... ae. 
Crown Lands. . 800 530). 440) 
—e from 1,898 960 

Loans} 5,000 
Miscelt eceipts |_ 21,000 25,960) 45,352) 1,031) 1,531 











Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 

















payments 
Esti- (£ thousands) 
Expenditure | mate, =" April 1 | Week | Week 
194) to |ended | ended 
sept “ — —_ 
| 1941 sie | | 1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... .| 325,000) 127,853) 154,443] 8,841) 11,385 
"7 ments to N. 9,500} 3,253) 3, 
Teland...... y 2 354] 326) 336 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,800} 3,18 3,448) 1 
Mh ssxsnasan 342,300) 134,295) 161,245) 9,167] 11,722 


Supply Services .|4944179| 1799932|2105933| 90,726) 97,831 




















SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523] 39,750) 42,000 1,150} 1,400 











After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£43,776 to £2,673,711, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the 
£70,807,832 to £15,320 millions. 


gross National Debt by 


THE ECONOMIST 














Finance 
NET 4SSUES (f£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph. ...........cceeeeeeeeeees 120 
Overseas Trade Guarantee..............eeeeee 5 
125 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
War Damage Act.....cccescecccccccccccceces 150 
MO icte tier tines cnneeiidackbivess 158 
308 
FLOATING DEBT (_ millions) 
Treasury by and Trea- | 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
Date Bank ae Float- 
Ten- | tap | Public| of |Pby" | Debt 
Pp l= 
1941 
Sept. 6 | 970-0 Not available 
942 
June 6 | 975-0 ” ” 
” 13 | 975-0 ” ” 
» 20| 975-0 
» 30| 2638-5 | 160-4] 36-3 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4] 975-0 Not available . 
» 11| 975-0 6 
» 18 | 975-0 
» 25 | 975-0) 1654-3] 166-8] . [gs4-5 3450-6 
Aug. 1/ 975-0 Not available 
» 22 | 975-0 oo 
» 29 | 975-0] 1668-3| 254-4'| ... [695-5 | 3593-2 
Sept. 5 | 975-0 | Notavailable | 


TREASURY BILLS ({ millions) 








Amount Average a. 
Date of pRate _ lallotted 
yea Ofterea| “BPH ed anotted ment | ft 
lot ° le 
ond | % Rate 
1941 a. 
Sept, 5 | 15-0] 148-6 | 75:0 3-46| 41 
June 12 | 75-0 1516 | 750/20 0-67| 44 
» 19 | 75-0 75-0 | 20 0-90| 49 
” 26 | 75-0 lala 75-0| 20 0-58| 41 
July 3 | 75-0| 143-9] 75-0| 20 0-54| 40 
» 10 | 75-0| 157-7| 75-0| 20 0-32| 33 
” 17 | 75-0| 139-6| 75-0| 19 11-93| 33 
* 24 | 75-0| 136-6| 75-0] 20 0-60] 42 
* 31 | 75-0| 155-1| 75-0| 19 11-91| 28 
Aug. 7 | 75-0| 151-4| 75-0|20 0-71| 38 
» 14 | 75-0| 135-6] 75-0| 20 0-69| 44 
” 91 | 75-0| 151-4| 75-0| 20 0-71]. 39 
” 98 | 75-0| 163-6] 75-0] 20 2-85] 31 
Sept. 4 | 75-01! 166-1! 75-01 1910-62! 44 


On Sept. 4th applications at 699 15s. Per cent for 
= > be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
iday and Saturday of following week were 
pone as to about 44 per cent of the — applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £75 
millions of Treasury Bills are offered on t. 


llth. For the week en Sept. 12th the banks will 
ts to a maximum amount of 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


a thousands) 


| Be 


1999-51 


Deten | sls | AE 


N.S.C. 

















843857 F11|5554443 § 


* 145 weeks. $ 48 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” 


t 88 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up t 
8th amounted to a total voaien of £50,151, 641. 


Sept. 
U Aug. 29th, 
Up to Aug. 30m, eiecteel of Suvings Cs a 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : ‘ Govt. Debt... 11,445,100 
In Circln. - . 831,505,347 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De Securities ... 866,130,047 
partment... . 48,736,371 | Other Secs.... 1,592,779 
Silver Coin... 1,262,074 

Amt. of Fid. 
ssue ....... 0,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
By 6c cccc 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
Prope.’ Capital * rn 000 | Govt. Secs. .. 136,731,813 
Wee Keneee 83,497 | Other Secs. 
Public Deps.*. g "ais, 879} Discounts & 
SE EEE Advances... 5,088,338 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 21,133,683 
Bankers..... 139,837,514 ocpncemmenesieins 
Other Accts... 46,555,731 26,222,021 
——_———__— | Notes........ 48,736,371 
186,393,245 | Gold & Silver 
Coin........ 1,159,416 
212,849,621 212,849,621 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
Sept. | Aug. | Sept. | Sept. 
10 26 2 9 











Issue Dept. : | 








Notes in circulation. .... 669 -4) 828-6, 830-0) 831°5 
Notes in banking depart- 
P MOMS  cccceccceecess 60 °8 51 ‘7| 50-2) 48-7 
Government debt and 
securities*.........-. 727 -4| 877-0, 877-1) 877-1 
Other securities ........ 2-1} 1 8 146, 16 
Se clea aie. dal > alo 2s 
Gold ue Ss : 
fine ON asa deeevecees 168 -00|168 -00 168 “00168 00 
D 
“pablie; Des venawennat 9-3 13 15:1) 84 
Bankers’ ..........++++ 133-8) 146-0, 131-3] 139-8 
Others .....cccccsccese 53:0) 46-8 46-7) 46°6 
WR i one ic cewescvcees 196-1} 200-1) 193-1] 194-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
see Boe Nisa ecw kes 125-4) 139-7) 131-3) 136-7 
Discount8, etc.........- 5:3} 6:7) 7-2) 5-1 
Other......cccccceeees 21-0) 18-7; 21-3) 21-1 
Total oc cccccccccecece 151-7) 165-1) 159-8) 162°9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 3 3 52 9 51 3 . 9 
“ Proportion ”.....++.+++ 31-7 26 “4 2. 5} 25°6 








is £11,015,100; capital 


. ronment debt 
Cove 4 - from £830 millions 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


$f 's official buying price for gold 
oanel Bear ieee. fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date Cash Two Months 
OOS 
Sept. 3.....cecececceceees 
wp Hace necceccecccccees 23% 233 
in, -Meaatninnneesneqpans 233 23% 
19 Bavccccceceseccccees 23% 233 
isccecdnnneconeees 234 233 


‘The New York market price of fine silver remained at 
442 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 
—- Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 


of unchanged between t. 
5th — pert. llth. (Figures in brackets are oad 


an 
4 22 sat Sines, £8 ot aap) ot ee transfers 

inj. beowrans, rancs (25 "Soy aT 17 a. 
a 45) wi ee 


pt 16 -85-95. 
mail transfers 16 eelT is, 15. 
Florin (12°11) 7 —— mail 
99-80 1 “80-100 « a0. Panama. $4-02-04 ; 
4-02-048. 


(110) 
l wus 


f E 
Clearing Offices—pain. Pese ) 40 oS (On (Offical 
46: 1 Gorka ‘Piastres (110) 


Market Rates.—The f rates remained un- 
changed between Sept. 5th and Sept. 11th. 


979-4. India. Rupee (18d. per 
ruped) 17 ra d. Francs 
Nati oF haas ones Tet. 


yt Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and — for which no rate 
of exchange fo quoted in London.” 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 2 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switrertand. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Sept. 5th and Sept. 11th :— 

Beak sete, 90 Gases Som Oh October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14,%; 3 months 


1 4 ths, Lilie; 6 months, Lisl 
cat ele ig ei ong hy 
Bank S t ones eo Discount p—| at NA 
4% ; at notice 3%.» 

NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 























New York | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
eT TTT. et Tt 
Cables :— Cents , Cents | Cents , Cents ; Cents Cents 

London -| 4032 | 40. 

Montreal . . .|88 st 4 a 87° raat 33 |e 87 ‘ts 
Zuricht ... .|23-30 |23-30 |23-30 |23 -30 

Zurich «oS aye'g3 70%] 28 e748 67+] SS [23-67 
Brazil...... 5:14 | 5-14] 5-141 5:14 5-14 


Heed rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


(& thousands) 
Week Agereg: 
o Ended from J ate 


_ Sept. Sept. Sept. 


, 5, 6, 5, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
6 6 210 209 
2,799 | 80,175 | 88,641 
1,362.| 77,124 | 75,065 





THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
RESOURCES 20, 27, 
Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
due from Treasury..... 20,299) 20,548} 20 551) 20,562 
Total reserves ........... 20,550} 20,811) 20, , 
Total cash reserves .:..... 245) 228 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,184) 3,448] 3,389) 3,388 
Total bills and secs. ...... 2,206] 3,466) 3,408) 3,414 
Total resources .......... 23,819) 25, 25,386) 25,415 
LIABILITIES 
7,118] 9, 10,031) 10,201 
i 2,100} 2,340) 2, 
‘ 12,653] 12,526; 12,418 
240} 176 












23,81 25,566] 25,386) 25, 415 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Milliom rupees 








21, 
ASSETS 1941 1942 1842, 1942 1942 

Gold coin & bullion’ 444 444)- 444 
Rupee coin........ 298 292 28 289 

nces abroad ... 761; 776) 176 772 
Sterling securities ..| 1,316) 2,968) 3,018) 3,068) 3,118 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,024) 1,024 1,024) 1,024 
Investments....... — 65) 66 66 66 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circ. : India} 2,581) 4,602) 4,664) 4,708) 4,723 

Burma} 1 ed oo wee ole 

Deposits : Govt.... 145) 148) 120) 123 








! Banks 6 663} 670; 698 
91 -2%|86 -1%|86 -4%|86 4% | Reserve ratio...... 60 -1%|72 -1%172 5% 172 -8% 173 -1%, 
BANKS AND TREASURY | 
ce eee gna genanaronl RESOURCES i 
29,673 |1,012,9631,045,528 | Monetary gold stock...... 22,722) 22,744! 22,747| 22,756 
a ona Treasury & bank currency.| 3,180) 3, 3,337| 3,341 
5,466 | 208,557 | 229,227 ty Pre 
* Aug. 30, 1941, and Aug. 29, 1942. Money in circulation. ..... 10,034] 12,956] 13,057] 13,250 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
. Treasury cash and dep. ...! 3,108] 2,446) 2,3 2,362 
OVERSEAS BANK ! Re ae 
REICHSBANK 
RETURNS ; ‘ | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
Million reichsmarks . » 25, 
BANK OF CANADA 5 ih shstais pete ath eda tee igen eink eaditaebia Assers 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Million Can.$ Ape il | April | April GR. cade sos vosese 1269 -8]1359 -9]1359 -9]1363 -0 
Aug. | July | Aug. ; Aug. 23, | 30, Balances abroad ......... 1154 -5|1883 -9]1892 -9]1927 -3 
13, | 29, 5, 12, ASSETS 1941 1942 1942 | 1942 Discounts ...........++++ 345 -7| 289-0] 287-6] 286-3 
ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Gold and foreign currencies 78 17 17 77 | Securities ............... 329 -4| 354-8) 354-8] 354-8 
tReserve : Gold.......... oa = nap oe Bills and cheques ........ 15,644] 21,093) 20858 21,529 ° 
.,, Other....-.... 444 -8)- 33-7) 17-2} 10-5 | Rentenbank notes........ "265, 328) 359| 277 Seeeucus 
¢Securities .............. 649-7| 842-5) 840-6] 845-1 | Advances .............-- 32 22 17 19 ABILITIE . 
LIABILITIES Securities : for note cover. 22 47 40 17 Notes in circulation....... 2779 214400 -7|4375 -6/4388 -4 
Note circulation.......... 412-7) 560-9) 571-7) 578-8 Other assets............. 1,160} 1,092} 876) 1,729 Deposits: Government ...| 393 -7/1163 -6|1195 -5/1192 -9 
Deposits: Dom. Govt. ...| 23-7) 46-1! 39-7] 46-5 LIABILITIES Bankers’...... 1310 -0|2719 -0/2790 -1/2915 -4 
Chartered banks .........| 207-4! 250-41 220-3) 209-4 Notes in circulation. iene 14,689} 19,223) 18,914) 20,047 i Others........ 197 . $50 : 36-7 $35 4 
Gold and forei exch e ansferr to Fo: ign Daily maturing liabilities. .| 2,006) 2,584) 2,469) 2,701 oreign commitments..... 4 5 < 6 
elas Conteet Board non exartened ners" | Other liabilities .......... 2971 "358! 3591 | 417 








MONTHLY STATEMENT —- BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


= omitted 


Barclays Coutts — Glyn, 


AUGUST, 1942 Bank 





Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | National | West- | Williams 





Provincial) minster | Deacon’s 
Bank Bank Bank Bank Aggre- 
& Co. Bank Bank Bank : 
Ltd. . Ltd. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. gate 
Date | 25th 3lst 26th 18th 18th 26th 26th 25th 26th 27th 24th 
ASSETS £ £ £ £ £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of é é ‘ ‘ . ‘ ; 

L655 shh6ce6 bn ensesescaksndeecs 68,042 3,391 13,783 4,492 63,352 16,954 78,451 4,173 42,470 49,030 7,140 351,278 
Balances with and Cheques in course of capes * 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 19,028 775 3,368 2,685 17,370 3,342 20,327 222 15,543 15,948 3,178 101,786 
SOU NEL, 65 5b0we pnts csksns 0ewsssoces ss sii Re. obi 8,893 2,148 fils ee} aie oad co 11,041 
Money at Call and Short Nofice ................ 17,449 1,808 4,545 5,746 20,597 7,064 22,537 7,428 17,549 22,033 6,431 133,187 
Bills ince ndbes bs 505ss0S¥ds0s0900008 54,386 1,447 14,892 924 50,290 12, 382 71,875 993 35,235 39744 1,222 283,390 
Treasury Deposit Receipts....................- 140,000 3,500 26,000 6,000 | 117,500 29; 000 | 140,000 ase 83,000 75,000 14,000 634,000 
Tt scncebscennsy ance stesoesossanees 188,529 13, 034 50,970 21,110 | 182,329 58,348 231,464 17,768 | 142,714 | 153,105 22,157 | 1,081,528 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 167,595 8,996 23, 744 8,570 | 135,352 32,047 | 159,162 14,940 | 108,434 | 112,692 12,014 783,546 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

DL D5 26ob0500 00000500500 00000850066 12,899 1,188 2,966 4,317 19,113 7,969 13,093 127 10,620 14,151 2,315 88,758 
Bank Premises Account ..................2.... 7,931 405 1, 483 695 6,870 2,908 8,983 543 7,087 5,038 956 42,899 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary : 

IES SA ebb AkceWodns se ounncbedthoseses 6,219 3,780 sie 8,302 see 2,514 2,993 ban 23,808 


682,078 | 34,544 141,751 | 54,539 | 625,446" | 172,162 | 754,194 46,194 | 465,166 | 489 734 | 69,413 | 3,535, 221 


Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other : 
10 -60 10-81 10 -38 


nl di 
9-30 | 10 -91 10 -84 | 10-99 | 9-96 | 9°73 10 -73 11-12 10-63 














DS nen bodes o6shs004440060s9en0esner 
: E LIABILITIES | 
OND Wis cceeddannwecndsdecssoscente 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060-; 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 ° 479 9,320 78,197 
eo ee 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 . 3,600 12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 62,066 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 642,071 31,356 | 132,833 48,312 | 580,513 | 156,411 | 713,532 41,904 436, 567 | 456,926 64, 223 | 3,304,648 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............... — 1 - — — 19,113 7,969 13,093 127 10, 620 14,151 88,758 
Notes in Circulation ................ceeeeeeeee 10 22 “~ 1,503 17 1,552 


car | ae | 141,751 | 5450 | G6 | 172,162 | 754,194 | 46,194 | 465,166 | 489,734 





69,413 | 3, 535,221 





, EXCHANGE RATES } (Monthly Tables) P 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


‘ London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and N.Z. on London 
Buying * Selling Buying Selling 
Australia | N.z. | tAus | tN.Z.| Australia | tN.Z. tare | +N.Z. 


ove eve an ta ove 
Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air o- Ord. Ord. 
Mail | Mail | Mail ri) Mail Mail 


Men 
Gad 
t | 126 
Sei Bl a ws sa) al ate | a 
sane andl dangle | a | = |< | |p| | 2 
owt af DD See elas Bills 
We All mater (Australis ood NZ) 4 te postage. 

§,Via Durban, By An Aine Z AE Mal ona) Benassi 0s 3 
60 days, 127 90 days 127 (NZ) Demand, 1254 Ys, 1268 ; 60 days, 1264; 
90 days, 1279 (plus postage). kaa. 

oorus Ss AFRICA 

Buying rates in London for T. 

Pa it: 6 £101§ (sight) ; “Aad (soda dara): Ga 


ecatling sates in, i Leadon (pe Li00 sterling) tex 10h 
cmmenes, AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ce FFs eaten, Sent by Beaks et Lenten ond Gout, Gouin . are related to 
3 approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{ rate. 


argereae 


| fash 


Open market sight selling rate 175 -50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Aug. 19th. 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on July 25th. 
Sight se! rate maintained at one quetzal U.S. $, plus com- 
. esa 1 per cent to Central Bank. _ 
Nicaragua * oo sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan 1, 1941, at 
5-544 cordobas per U.S. §$ (incl. 10 per cent tax). 


* El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Aug Ist. 
Venesucla*® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Aug. 19, 1942. . 


Peru Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Aug. 12. 
* Official’ exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed "% 5, Changed % To 
Amsterdam .... go Madrid ..... ‘aw 15, °35 
Athens ........ . 10,°42 5 6 Montreal....... ia it *35. 24 
ceeceee Feb, MY oS 6 O56 Oslo........... May 12, °40 “a 3 
oeeeeeee April 9, °40 4 3 Paris!.......... Mar. 17, 41 2 i} 
Brussels ....... Jan. 25,°40 2) 2 Protect .-...-. June 2,°41 3% 3 
Bucharest...... Sept. 17, °40 3 Rio de Jensizo y sr - a 
Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18, 36 5 
Calcutta ....... Nov. 28, 35 3) 53 Sofia .......005 Sept. 16, 40 6 5b 
Chile.......... June 13 °35{4, {49 | Stockholm ..... May 29, "41 34 3 
® Zurich......... Nov. 25,°36 2 lb 
eee Oct. 15, °40 4 3-29 
sesee Dec. 3, °34 4 Tokio.......00. ooo ove _ 
Lisben......... Sept. 1,°42 4 3% Wellington ..... May 27,°40 3 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26, '37 4; 61 Dublin......... Oct. 26, '39 4.3 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. (0) For private persons and firms. 


| i 


a3 nt Ww 


ou™ 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 





















































Pres, | Puce, | | Price, | Price, | Yield, Prices, Last two || | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
° Year ae \ 
Year 1941 |i tan. 1to ss | Name of Security | — — — atts Sept. g || Dividends | Name of Security |} “7s a | —- 
= OOS | ? 9 | : ee | | } ’ y ? 
High | Low || High | Low || 1942 | 1942 | 1942 || High | Low | (a) (6) (@)_| 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
British Funds | s. d. 1; % | % || iron, Coal and S$ ‘| j£ s. a. 
32g | 76% || 83x | 82x ||Consols 28%........... 83xd | 83 0 3\| 46/3 | 41/3 || 4a f° 5 || Babcock & Wilcox fi. 45/3 | 46/- | 415 ‘9 
113% | 110 || 1 111 ||Consols 4% (after 1957).|| 1123 | 1123 | 310 6f)) 50/3 | 41/10g|, 115 He Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1, 45/6 | 45/6 |611 9 
100 | 98% || 100 Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100 100% | 119 9] 29/- | 25/- || +3$a| 6§0||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 28/9 | 28/9 | 3 9 6 
1 101 Conv. 24% 1944-49... 100 1 2 8 6] 22/9 | 18/3 3 @| 5 b|\Colvilles Ord. {1........ 219 | 21/9 | 511 0 
1 1014 || 1 101} |\Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 102 102} | 211 3 || 20/8%| 14/- 7 ¢| Nile oy my Sue £i.:|| 19/6 | 19/6 Nil 
1 102% { 1086 | 1058 |iConv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 107 1073 | 3 5 Of]| 26/103} 20/- 4 a| 6 b|iGuest Keen &c. Ord. ze 26/3 | 26/6 |710 9 
108% | 1 10 1 Conv. 5% 1sa464 105 105 | 218 O|/ 29 | 25/74) Tha) 15 d||Hadfields Ord. 10/- - ... 28/6 | 28/9 |718 0 
91. Funding 2}% 1956-61. ..|| 964 954xd| 216 1|| 45/6 | 41/3 || t2$a/ +4 6/|/Staveley Coal 43/-xd| 43/- | 3 0 Of 
1 974 || 100 Funding 24% 1952-57. ..|| 1004 215 O]] 48/9 | 45/- || 12$¢| 123 c||Stewarts and oyde ti 47/9 | 48/6 |5 3 0 
101 102 Funding 3% 1959-69. ...|| 102 10lxd | 218 5 || 36/3 | 31/- 4.2| 6 b/Swan, Hunter are 35/9 | 36/- | 511 0 
116 | 111g |) 11 1144 ||Funding 4% 1960-90... .|| 116 1164 |217 0|] 7- | §/- || Nile| 5 e Richard e/a 6/74 | 6/78 |5 0 8 
101% | 100 || 102 99% ||Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. .|| 10 101} | 218 6 || 24/- | 21/- 5$6| be United 23/6 | 23/6 |616 0 
102, | 100. || 1 1 Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. ..|| 102 102 | 215 61] 17/6 | 15/58|| 4a4| 6 6 Vickers Ord. 10-8 Rentedde lij- | 17/- | 516 6 
1 99% || 1 War Bonds 1945-47) 1 100$ |2 9 01 Textiles . 
1 100° |] 1 War Bonds 1 1 2 9 6 11/6 | 7- || Nile| Nilc||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 10/6 | 10/9 Nil 
101 | 100 1014 100 _||Savings Bds ey 1958-65] 1 100: | 219 0] 12/6 | 6/3 || Nile! Nilc||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 12/- | 12/6 Nil 
yap | 110g |] 12 112% ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 11 1144 | 218 6j]| 39/19! 33/6 38a| 5 b||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 37/6 | 37/6 | 413 3 
104 | 1 03, | 100° |iWar Loan 3% 1986-89. .|| 103 102xd | 216 2 /9 | 3i/- 5 6| 2a |\Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... | 38/3 | 38/6 | 318 0 
106§ | 102% |; 1068 | 1 War Loan 34% aft. 1953.|/ 1064. | 106h | $ 6 Of] 12/9 | 2/3 || Nile} 3 ¢ Fine Cotton Spinners ‘| 12/3 | 12/0 |5 0 0 
9 | 8 97 95§ {Local Loans 3%........ 9ixd| 97 | 3 110] 30/44] 22/9 1h¢| 7 e||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|| 29/- , 29/- |5.3 9 
99 1014 | 98% ||Redemption si i 1986-96]. 99 99 |3 09 Electrical Man 
102. | 100 || 1013 | 101 ||Austria 3% 1933- 101 101 | 217 0|] t4/9 | 7/3 5 a| 10 b/\Callenders Cable, &c. {1..|| 72/6 | 72/6 |4 2 9 
101# | 96 || 101§ | 100% ||India 33% fred. Jan. 5,°43|| 101gxd} 100g | 3 9 6 || 22/9 | 20/9 || 12§6| _7$a|\Crompton Park.“A’ 5/-..|| 21/3 | 21/3 | 413 0 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 42/- | 37/6 || 10 c| 10 c|\English Electric Ord. 1. 41/3 | 41/3 | 417 0 
105g | 101 || 102 | 101 |j/Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 101g | 1013 , 4 9 O]] 84/3 | 78/4$|| 17$c| 17$c||General Electric Ord. 80/- | 80/- |4 7 6 
106 | 100 || 102 | 100 ||New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 101 101 | 416 6 Gas and Electricicy 
111 | 107% |} 109g | 106% Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 109 | 109 [313 8|| 38/9 | 34/6 5 b| 3 a|\County of London £1... 35/- | 35/- | 411 6 
. tion Stocks 14/74 | 12/1 c| 2te ht & Coke Ord. £1|| 13/6 | 13/3 | 3 6 6 
108% | 106 108} us Bi ham 5% 1946-56|| 106jxd/ 106 | 3 4 8 || 32/6 | 29/ b| ba North. ast Electric {1 ..|} 31/3 31/3 |}4 9 9 
9 844 || 97 93§ |IL.C.C. 3%......... 208+ 96 9% |3 2 6]] 40/- | 37/4 a b |'Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 38/1¢ | 38/14} 4 4 3 
99 | 93 994 98 |iLi 3% 1954-64. ..|| 99 99 |3 1 3]| 40/6 | 39/- 6 b| 3 a||Yorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 40/- | 40/- , 4 0 0 
106 | 100g || 2 104 | Mid 34% 1957-62.|| 1044xd} 1045 | 3 2 3 | Motor and Aircraft 
[Foreign Governments 17/3 | 15/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 16/- 16/- | 3 2 6 
993 | 77 || 102 97 ntine 449 Bds.|| 100 100 | 410 0|| 23/9 | 20/1¢|) 7he| Tee||BS.A.Ord. £1......... | 29 | 236 |6 7 9 
484 | 31 oH Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 59} 583 | 4 5 6pl| la/- | 9/3 6 | 4 a|[Bristol Aeropiane 10/-...|| 13/3 | 14-17 2 & 
27 11 31 Chile 6% (1929)........ 31 2 5 1 8nll 14/9 | 11/9 || tlO ¢| t8 ¢ memere 10)- 14/9 14/74 | 5 9 6f 
84 | (71 3 76 ||Egypt Unified 4%...... 87} 8 4 9 5/|| 29/13) 24/- 3a! 3b otors Ord A. 28/- | 29/- |4 2 9 
42 9 13 5 Japan 54% 1950....... 11 ll se 13/103} 11/43); 17$6| 15 a@ Hawker Siddele 13/9 | 13/74 |11 18 0 
73 | 58 a3} 7 tuguese 3%......... 83 | 83 |312 3]] 69/6 | 65)/- 2$a| 12% ||Lucas (Joseph) 66/3 | 67/6 |4 8 9 
45 | 27 44 Spanish 4%............ | 42 444 | 819 9 || 34/6 | 29/103|| t10 @| +7§0||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 33/- | 33/6 | 212 6t 
Fries, “meee : Price, | Price, | Wield, 93/9 | 82/6 || 20 ¢| 20 c||Rolls- Rares or £1...) 9/3 | 9/3 | 4 8 0 
wo ” in 
Voor 2008 Dividends — Sept. | Sept. | Sept. # 19/3 | 13/3 || Nilc| Nile meena See 1} 19/3 | ig- | Nil 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 8 ame 0 ty 1, , | 25/- | 21/6 6 c| 6 c||Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 23/3 | 24/3 | 419 0 
High | Low || (a) (6) (¢) 1942_|_ 1942 | 1942 || 3i/7| 25/3 || 6 5| 2 aliP.&0. Def. f1........ 9- | 316 |5 1 9 
24/104| 20/7 5 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord 22/6 | 24/6 | 418 0 
xe xe £s.d. || 2l/- | 16/- 5 c| 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. {1....|| 17/6 17/6 | 514 0 
10} Ni Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 8} Nil Tea and Rubber 
12% ob Nil | Nil ||Can. Pacific Com. $25... yi Nil 73 | 3/9 4 c| Nil c||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 5/7 5/6 Nil 
47s | 39 4 c| 2 a|lGreat Western Ord. Stk.. 810 2]| 14/6 | 6/- 6 c| 2 c||Anglo-Dutch of Java fl. 9/ 96 |4 40 
115} | 106 246| 23a /|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stic, 101 107 | 413 6|| 32/- | 24/6 2ba| 74 |{Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 -..l/ 26/— | 25/- | 8 0 0 
5 4 2 6| 2 aliL.N.E. - 4% Ist Pref. . mS 7 8 2 2/1k| 9d 4a| .6 b ondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/—.|| _ 1/08 1/1} j17 15 6 
21 16 lec] 2 c|/L.MS. Stock ...... 208 213 |9 6 1} 20/6 8/103}, 10 c} 3 c/||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 13/9 13/9 | 4 7 0 
50: 2 b| 2 alIL.MS. 4% Pref. 1923 54 55 1/7 5 6] 18 | 9d. 9 ¢| Nile (United Serdang Rbr.2/_.|| _/- 1/- Nil 
483 38 6 4° London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 48 48 70 8 Cil 
184 | 1 lgc| 1$c |\Southern Def. Stock 1 183 |9 9 21) 55/- || Se 7} ¢ |\Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 . 47/6 | 51/3 | 218 6 
673 | 61 245] 2$a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord 67 79 3 bale ae me 7 } [Durmah O8 Ord. Bivens 5eitotxa 37/6 .% 3 
Banks and Disco a| 26||Shell Transport Ord. £1 .|| 50/- | 51/10} 9t 
12/- os 10 b Tha Alexanders £2, 1 pass. 71/- 71/- 419 3 72/6 63/: 10 6 § a||Trinidad Leaseholds f1.. 10/- 71/3 ; s 0 
44| 2h [Bank of Austealaste 76 Sixd) 616 6 | caign| go . olen tee sy- | Sis las 
383 | 365 6'a| 6" |[Bank of England Stock, ||| 37 316h | 3 3 9) SHOR) SOR | She! bb Renee Tcemment Ord. {1 ooo lseidindl 3 8 0 
44 | £ 8 ¢| 8 c||Bank of Montreal £100..|| £38 | £38} | 415 Oe aw 7% oe ee Oe Ol os ae ls 8 
29/- | 19 || 38a] 38 |/Bank of New Zealand {i]| 29/- | 29/- 14 2 el 37/9 | 30/6 || 2¢ ¢| 28 ¢|/Boots Pure 6/- ae as i3un @ 
T | TY || 75) 7 [Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1...|) 74/- |. 74/- | 315 6 || $5/7b| 42/5 “lsat, opt el gate , 
#| 4 245) 2ha Chartered of India £5 64 ef | 318 6 || Site) TOl- |it1TZa ¢ it14yh c | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco 1.|| 81/3xd) 66/3 | 4 4 6 
668°, | 445 || £245) £24 ||Hongkong and S. $125..|| £574 eset 817 of S88 | i | 7 e awn ae | tl ew l¢ ee 
js'| ste | $3] § aiitdovds iA £6, £2 paid ..| S4/- | 53/6 | 4 9 0 uehs 1535| 12pallcarreras"A' Ona ||a1s- | aay | 427 
7 81/6 8 b 8 a||Mi and £2 es 86/- 86/6 3140 97/6 55 1234 en Ord. £1..... /- 5/- 5 1 0 
* 5 b| § allNat. Dis Oh ot |4 0 off SSR! 24/4) 10 ¢| 8 lop Rubber Ord. a. 28/3 | 28/6 2 0 
&- | S4- 7%6| 7a /||Nat. Prov. £5, 67/6 | 67/6 |4 8 9] 2U208 13/3 || Nile) 6 c|iElec. Du int. «5 | eR eS 
44 84 a ||Royal Bank Ct Scotland:|| 454° | aca | 515 $|| 29 | 23 || 12bd) 12p0 Scene SOE Oi o- « ill 30) a he 6 
So] 46/- b @||Union Discount {1...... 47/6 | 47/6 | 4 4 0} SH) SOS | 8g ol ees limaperial Ch = Bei ms | ualane 
ja] 77/9 || $b] 9° a|lWestminster £4, £1 paid:|| 81/6 | 82/6 | 4 7 of Shee 3 | oe ol ate itmberial 1 Chemical Ord. S| Sb se 
ase | 2 Insurance sill $373 || $2.00 c s2.0b ¢ International Nickel n. $39)xa $393 |5 0 0 
ast 40 a| 50 }|/Alliance £1, fully paid 234 24 1315 0] 31/3'| 24/9 || 10 c| 5 c/lLever & Unilever Ord. fil] 30/- | 30/7} |3 5 0 
101/3 1 4/6a) 6/-b |/Atlas £5, £13 paid...... 12 12 | 4 6 O|] 52/6 | 39/9 5 a| 5 b/\London Brick Ord. £1...|| 48/9 | 51/3 | 318 0 
79/- || 40 6] 20 aliGen. Accdt. £1, 10/- pd. |} 97/6 | 100/- | 4 0 Os|| 39/13) 30/- 5 a| 20 b||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/—. S15 | 38/3 | 4 10 6 
ret 244 || 10/-a/ 10/6 ||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd.|| 264 264 | 316 2 || 98/9 | 85/7%|} 1235|/ 7a ||/Murex {1 Ord.......... 97/6 | 97/6 | 4 2 0 
: 14 || 20 6] +17} |\Pearl £1, fully paid « .... 16}xd|  16§ | 2 5 Ot] 26/9 | 19/6 2pa) 6 b||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/- 29/6 | 26/6 | 3 4 0 
mi: 6/—a| 6/6 || Phoenix £1, a 1 15 | 318 6 || 65/3 | 58/- || 2ba| 1246 iateesnsss 61/3 | 62/6 | 416 0 
12 | 20% || +588 c| +124 2||Prudential £1 ‘A’..... 1: 26$xd} 27 | 2 3 Ot] 64/4%| 59/103] 10 5 32 Tate and Lyle Ord. £1..:|| 62/6 | 63/14 | 4 5 6 
: a lla, 19 6||Royal Exchange {i..... 8 8 | 315 Of} 34/9 | .27/6 6 ¢| 10 ¢|iTriplex Safety Glass lo/-|| 33/9 | 34/3 | 219 0 
: 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/p 88 8 | 317 61} 86/6 | 80/6 || 10 6| 10 a Investments Ord. 1 85/6 | 86/6 | 412 0 
5 138 b a ||Sun Life £1, fi i 6 6 [315 9 13/4 one ae wit Turner & Newall Ord. fA eae, oe 312 6 
Investment Trusts - a ni lolasses 6/8 / 
a 1654 $4 g 5 |Debenture C a re Stock|| 1833 | 1833 |5 9 0 || 60/6 | 47/- || 35 6| 204 Woolworth Ord. 5/- « 55/- | 56/3 | 417 6 
a nvestment . . 
a [38 | $2] 2 SPER per cers) ty | ey [HZ] 9s | sare) ec) s.slanmmicateneameg’) wy | wag, |¢ 9 9 
a S. . Cp. . . a eee 
Brewers, bc. il | ile 15 4 5 42/6 | 30/74|/ 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1..|| 33/9 3 | 510 6 
Bele | 138/= || tS 8] +5 @ [Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....||158/- | 156/- | 211 of ao | 33s || lige a|[Randfontein Grd fi'"<'|| age | 33/6 fiz 6 0 
6a | S46 5 @| 9 b/\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|| 66/6 | 67/- |4 3 9]| 8 15 6| Nila||Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1:.|| 7 7 (229 
wer 71/10$|} 6a) 10 6 /|Distillers Co. Ord. él... 79/- 79/- |4 2 0 up 5 6| 5 a/|jRoan Antelope Cpr. 5/- . | 39 1318 6 
oe | Serr 12,$| 18 2 [Guinness (Arthur) rf 195g | $10 0} 7 6246} 524 ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....: | at | 916 o 
Coope & 9 7 2/6a| 5/6b||Union Cp. 12/6 f 6} |6 3 4 
67/3 | 50/74! 14 6] 4 aliWatney Combe De Def. Oi 66/9 | 66/9 15 8 O 4 Ni Nia iW. on Cp. 12/6 fy Bd Oj- . | a Nil 


(a) Interim div. —(b) Final div (c) Lest twe yea ee 
yearly divs. (d) Includes 24%. not —— to tax. or — 25%.  (e) Allowing for exchange. Flat yield. (s) Annas 
per share. (j) Yield to average red.—end 1960. (k) Based on red. at par 1946 (m) Yield 1.55% basis (p) Yield 23% basis. (s) Yield De %. ve Free of Tax. 

















- am — 0 deneeeiie ae ~*~ Close Close 

pt. Sept. m pt. Sept Sept. Sept 

l | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 1 8 | and industrial. 18 ee 

Name $ | Ending or Receipts Atlantic Coast. 28 28} = Smelting.. 37§ 38% | Int. Paper..... 83 

= ding | sitet ecbsainisia on sage “a e on = oda a = Liggett a - 603 5' 

-* | | t. Nthn. Pf. . naconda ..... 2 at. Distillers . 2 25, 
| 1942 | + or — 1942 + or — N.Y.Cent..... 9 a | .Beth. Steel .... 52 Nat. Steel ..... ae ry 
ae a Pennsylvania . . iad 21g | Briggs........ 184 18% | Phelps Dodge.. 24 23% 
B.A. and P. 10 | Southern...... 1 15 Celanese of A... 19} 204 Proct.Gamble. 48} 484 
B.A. Gt. nm. tee Sept. 5| $1,449,000 |+ 244,000 | 13,488,000 l4 352,000 Chrysler ...... 59 61 Sears Roebuck. 55 56} 
BA. Wem : » 5] $2,085,000 |+ 103,000 20, 020, 000 |— 64, 000 | 2. Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 183 18 Shell Union.... 138 13% 
Canadian a 0 a 5. $912,000 + 133,000 7,830,000 + 351, 000 | Amer. Tel. .... 7“ 121§ | Eastman Kdk.. 126 127 Std. Oi N.J.... 384 38} 
Central - oe #8 ug. 31*| $7,632,000 |+ = 165,013,000 +25,824,000 Amer. W’wks. . 2 | Gen. Elec...... 264 268 | 20thCen.Fox.. 113 11 
San Paulo os ° ; | Sept. 5 t2, 061, 000 19, 648, 200 }+ 2,232,750 | Pac. Light .... 25) sot Gen. Motors... 38 38 United Drug... 6 
razil)...| 35 | Aug. 30 £36,998 |— 1,267,010 |— "37,761 People’s Ea : 39 io Inland Steel ... ll 604 Us. Steel ..... 464 46 

* . nt. Harvest... est’house El.. 69 70 
10 days’ receipts. $ Receipts in a pesos. W. Union Tel. . 26% 284 | Int. Nickel.... 27 or | Woolworth.... 28} 273 
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(Continued from page 344.) the Polish Government in London have (b) Districts 
decided not to sign. The other original 
























































onto M 3 + 0-4 
monwealth of the Philippines). There were = signatory countries were France, Hungary ‘— 14 
originally 21 signatories to the agreement and Germany. 3+ 2-9 
and 15 have signed the continuing protocol. , . - o1 
Yugoslavia is expected to sign. India and AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN at 
a NOMIST ” SENSITIVE COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. os 
PRICE INDEX Daily Average Stks. Source: Board of Trade Journal. 
(1935= 100) ae, ee ae ““THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
ES SEiEeaAtamS 1942 on WHOLESALE PRICES 
| Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. May [June] Jury! July (1927= 100) 
| 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 (a) By Commodities Mar. Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
, Non-food Merchandise :— { 4 ¢ 4 
NR ics aschael i 327.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 118.0 | 118.3 Piece-goods.............. —11 -6\—19-9/+ 6 -5|—19-8 er ee 
Raw materials... .. | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 Seater sages otee weealt oat 32 
Complete Index... .| 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.7 | 142.8 | 142.9 cee. Lo 1-714.14-314 5-2\— 9.8 ‘Cereals and Meat ..] 93.0] 66.9] 99.4| 107.8 | 108.2 
Mar. | Aug. | Sept.| Aug. | Sept. Furnishing Departments . . |+20-8/+12-9|+ 0-6|— 6-5 oa Foods ...... 70.4) 61.1] 98.3] 102.6 | 102.6 
S| 3h | 3 | 10, | 2 Hardware...) -....0-. = $3138 16-8— 8-7 Minera 2022202 1132| 954 | 129.2 | 131.8 | 1318 
1937) 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 Fancy Departments ......|+ 2-816 -8\— 6 -6+14-4 Miscellaneous. . .... 87.0| 77.6| 113.0| 119.5 | 1198 
DOU i sticanvovka 147.9 | 92.2 | 112.8 | 117.8 | 118.0 i COUS - .. neers sees + 40+ 0-4+ 3-1/4 8-7 : 
Raw materials...) 207-3 | 122:9| 170.0 |172.7|172.7 ‘Total -— si, Laiealigadivadhcme Complete tnden....| S72| 703 | 108.7 | 1108/1108 
Cen CAS... 1 ae |e See | Ce ee Food and Porishables....|+ 5-04 4-214 5-91442-2  1913=100........ | 119.9 | 96.8 | 146.8 | 151.6 | 152.5 
(  - otal :— Snciataiiaasilasinictiitidacime Tinie 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. All Departments........ — 25+ 2-7\+ 3-41/+ 2-0 * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA LIMITED. : 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Ugande. 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 BRANCHES: 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA on — Point —. a 2 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 16 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles Bombay oo a. cove 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides Calcutta Madras Nairobi Brit; 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
the East. Sockin cee Sette) — _— 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice in (8. India a Jinja Uganda 
are received at rates which ner be ascertained on application. Colombo Ra Kampala 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. ... Tanganyika Territory. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ..._...- £4,000,000 


London { 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.0.3 PAID-UP CAPITAL... ... ....  £2,000,000 
Branches | 28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 * RESERVE FUND sue ase $2,200,000 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY = 7" Se es ee eee 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ee eee Sas... Sasi 
: : rot, 
Capital Authorised and Issued ... ...  ... _--- £12,000,000 Banking’ and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Paid-up tal Nt IE A Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ... Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
«ee — ae of the State of Tasmania. 
(Not capable of being called up mMinti—<€£  * 


except in the event of and for the As 7 
purpose of the bank being wound up) — em Bank pond vm Sesh oes 


Reserve Fund ... 00. sss see eee wee wee «= 3,250,000 Note Issue Department as 
Special Currency Reserve ...  ...  «) + £1,600,000 ow ems epartment... 
ems es Ses ace 
Head Ofice: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 as 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 75980,635,802 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the - . H. . ; 
. tni New Zealand. Tel hic ndon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
femeaiion Guten ond Denies, oe mid ond a Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills: are purchased ° 


or sent for Collection. Deposits are veceived for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 

ASSETS EXCEED . . - £77,000,000 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
(1941 Accounts) 





















THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


ret rated in the Colony of Hongkong. The a of members 

is limited to the extent and in manner —- y Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL = » s »# $80,000,000 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP = »s Tere 
STERLING -= -« o 

RESERVE FUNDS | jonGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OFSHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 


LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechuroch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chiet Manager: A. Morss. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Etc, . 


monenees ee BANK a aE. ‘ 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company inco gland an 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai "Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
‘TO THE ECONOMIST 


£ s. d. 
12 Months ° “ -3 00 


, 6 Months = - = 110 0 
(Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd.) 
Publishing Office : ) 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2 | 
Full particulars may be had on application. Telephone No.: Temple Bar 3316 | 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Cements Press (1940), Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published kl] ; 
r at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2.—Saturday, September 12, 1942. = PCONOmST Newsraren, 1x 
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